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| His actions or testimony 
may decide the case. 


FORESIGHT AND EYESIGHT 


[he eyes you save may be your own! 


DO YOU HAVE A HIDDEN MAN 
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Words to Live By 


The Threshold of Knowledge 
By Kahlil Gibran 


° eae SAID a teacher, Speak to us of 

Teaching. 

And he suid: 

No man can reveal to you aught but 
that which already lies half asleep in the 

* dawning of your knowledge. 

The teacher . . . gives not of his wisdom 
but rather of his faith and his lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you 
enter the house of his wisdom, but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own mind. 


—From The Prophet 
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EMAN’S 
ROLE IN 
ARBITRATION — 


By Joseph S. Murphy 


Vice-President 
American Arbitration Association 


© MANAGEMENT as to labor, tration tribunals have heard fore- 

is a joint venture— men and supervisors as witnesses 
an area where supervisors and and have seen them as people who 
higher management are clearly — establish precedent in areas not 
united in the defense of the com- — covered by contract. Attorneys and 
pany’s position. In a majority of — personnel directors recognize that a 
cases, supervisors are important case can be won or lost by super- 
participants in arbitration. It is — visors’ practices and testimony; ar- 
clear, then, that an understanding _ bitrators’ decisions also reflect the 
of arbitration is essential. role of the supervisor in a large 
Throughout the years the arbi- — variety of cases. 
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The Foreman’s Role in 1,000 Cases 


As a reporter of the events 
As a participant in events ...... 


As an architect of past practice ........ 
As participant in the arbitration in one or 


of the categories above 


The supervisor's role 
In order to determine just how 


important the supervisor is in arbi- 
tration, the Research Department 
of the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation recently surveyed 1,000 con- 
cases—eliminating only 
wage cases and highly technical 
job-evaluation or incentive-rate dis- 
putes. The supervisor appeared in 
more than half the cases in one or 
more of the following categories: 
|) as a witness in the dispute, 2) as 
the man who reported the dispute 
lo management, 3) as participant 
in the events, or 4) as a person 
who established precedent. (See the 
summary below. ) 

These figures overlap, since in 
255 grievances the supervisor ap- 
peared as both a witness and the 
reporter of the incident to man- 
agement. In 54 grievances the super- 
visor appeared as a witness, re- 
ported the incident, and partici- 
pated in the events leading to the 
grievance. In summary, in S58] 
cases out of 1,000 the supervisor 
played some part in the actual ar- 
bitration; and there is indication 
that supervisors appeared in almost 
200 additional cases, as either a 
witness, the one who reported the 


secutive 


Cases Percentage 
8 
| 43 4 
more | | 
a 58 


issue, a participant, or the one 
who established precedent. 

Since the supervisor appears so 
frequently in arbitration, the ques- 
tion arises: What should he know 
about the arbitration process? 


The nature of arbitration 


First, arbitration is here to stay. 
Approximately 95 per cent of the 
125,000 collective-bargaining agree- 
ments in existence contain arbitra- 
tion clauses, and each year the vol- 
ume of arbitration seems to increase. 
In 1956, American Arbitration As- 
sociation cases had a 7 per cent in- 
crease over 1955. In 1957, as of 
October 31, there was a 21 per 
cent increase over 1956. The Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service also reports an increase in 
cases over the last three years. 
There is every indication that with 
long-term contracts there will be a 
still further increase in the total 
number of cases in the next few 
years. 

Arbitration is a judicial process. 
It is defined in the pamphlet,* La- 
hor Arbitration Procedures and 
*Available free from the American Arbitration 


Association. 477 Madison Avenue. New York 
22, New York 
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Techniques: “Arbitration the 
referral of a dispute by voluntary 
agreement of the parties, to an im- 
partial person for determination on 
the basis of evidence and argument 
presented by such parties, who 
agree in advance to accept the de- 
cision of the arbitrator as final and 
binding.” 

The function of the arbitrator is 
distinct from that of the mediator 
—the latter tries to find a solution 
that both parties will accept. In 
most instances today the function 
of the arbitrator is to review the 
facts and evidence presented to 
him and make a-decision upon this 
material, within the framework of 
the collective-bargaining agreement. 


The key clause 


There is a clear corollary to this, 
that the arbitration clause is a most 
important clause within .the con- 
tract. Management representatives 
should be constantly aware that 
their activity under the contract, 
their interpretations of the contract, 
and even the practices that in a 
sense are unwritten supplements to 
the contract, may be brought up 
for review by an arbitrator. 


Taking a case to arbitration 


Supervisors should be familiar 
with the entire process whereby 
cases reach arbitration—not merely 
their part in the grievance proce- 
dure. They should be particularly 
aware of and, in many instances, 
consulted in the decision to take a 


case out of the negotiation-and- 
discussion stage and into arbitra- 
tion. 


How cases are prepared 


Supervisors should be aware of 
the work that enters into the prepa- 
ration of a case. The entire case is 
reviewed to determine the history 
of the grievance; the collective- 
bargaining contract is scanned for 
clauses that may have some _ bear- 
ing on the case. All needed docu- 
ments and papers are assembled; 
all witnesses are interviewed before- 
hand; and a written summary is 
made of their statements, to serve 
as a check list in presenting their 
testimony at the hearing. The fore- 
man is likely to be involved: in 
many of these procedures. Also, 
management must have the clearest 
possible idea of the union’s point of 
view and of the arguments it will 
present. As the person closest to 
the initial stages of the grievance, 
the supervisor can inform manage- 
ment of the union’s views as they 
were originally stated. 


The hearing 


The atmosphere of a hearing is 
somewhat different from negotiation 
sessions. The tone may vary from 
moderately formal to very formal 
depending upon the relationship be- 
tween the company and the union. 
Before participating in a hearing, a 
man should realize also that the 
prime objective of both the manage- 
ment team and the union team is to 
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present evidence to the arbitrator 
through witnesses and documents. 

The demeanor of witnesses, their 
calm, objecve approach, and ap- 
propriate records that can be intel- 
livently discussed are sometimes 
much more important than the argu- 
ments either side may use. 


Accepting the decision 


An arbitrator's award ts final and 
binding, upon all parties. Yet man- 
agement often fails to instruct line 
supervisors about the award. The 
supervisor must know more than 
the terms of the award. He should 
Know what attitude to adopt toward 
it. Often, if the company has won, 
the supervisor considers this a 
justification of his actions; and he ts 
naturally proud of this. But his be- 
havior should not be such that 
even though management has won 
the decision it loses ground gener- 
ally in its labor relations. This ts 
no time for boasting of victory or 
rubbing salt into the wound. It is 
the time to accept the victory, 
making every effort to hurt as few 
people's feelings as possible. If the 
decision is adverse, it is equally 
important to accept it in good faith 
and with good sportsmanship. 


The supervisor as witness 


What should the supervisor know 
specifically when he becomes a 


witness? First, he should have an 
understanding of the entire case and 
his part in it—it is not enough for 
him just to know that he is to 


testify to certain facts in the dispute. 
He should know the importance of 
his testimony, he should be calm 
and objective. and he should testify 
only to those matters of which he 
has first-hand knowledge. When he 
must testify to the ability or incom- 
petence of a person, he should be 
prepared to state the facts on which 
he bases his judgment. The personal 
judgment of a supervisor is certainly 
admissible as evidence, but it ts 
most effective when it is supported 
by specific facts or details. 

The supervisor should be pre- 
pared for cross-examination, and 
should not be frightened by the oc- 
casionally belligerent tone of the 
cross-examiner. He should avoid 
vetting into an argument with the 
other side, remembering always 
that his remarks, his demeanor, and 
his credibility will all be considered 
by the arbitrator in his decision. 
Furthermore, the supervisor must 
return to work with men against 
whom he may be testifying. There- 
fore. it is highly desirable that he 
give every indication of. being fair, 
honest, and without prejudice 
against the grievant or the other 
workers in the shop. 


The supervisor as reporter 

When a supervisor is the one 
responsible for reporting the full de- 
tails of an event to management, 
both at the beginning of the griev- 
ance and in preparation for arbitra- 
tion, his report may be the key 
evidence in the case. It is elemen- 
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tary that he be absolutely accurate, 
that he present all details, and that 
he base his judgments and opinions 
on the facts. Above all, if he has 
made errors, he should be willing 
to admit them to higher manage- 
ment. It is far better to make this 
admission in private than to have 
it said at the hearing that he con- 
cealed or distorted information. 
Once the credibility of a witness ts 
brought into question, the entire re- 
port loses ground, and the witness 
loses face before the arbitrator and 
others at the hearing. Sometimes a 
case that would otherwise have 
ended in a favorable decision for 
the company has been weakened 
because of a single inaccurate or 
distorted statement. 


On-the-job responsibility 


When the supervisor himself is 
a participant in the events leading 
to a grievance, he should be con- 
scious that his actions are review- 
able. He should act in a straight- 
lurward, honest manner and should 
do his job without prejudice or 
favoritism, realizing his full respon- 
sibility to the company, to the men, 
and to himself. He should, of course, 
make notations in a logbook or 
diary of situations that may lead to 
later grievances. (This, of course, 
doesn't mean that a_ supervisor 
should take out a book and make 
a notation after every happening 
throughout the day. But since his 
actions may be reviewed many 


months later, it is clear that intel- 
ligently written records: can be of 
real assistance to him.) 

Whenever a supervisor deviates 
in any way from company policy. 
company rules, or the collective- 
bargaining agreement, or whenever 
he is obliged to make a decision 
for which there is no rule and on 
which the contract ts silent, his 
actions tend to create a precedent. 
This happens, we know, every hour 
in the week. The supervisor has, 
no doubt, been advised to consult 
with his superiors when an emer- 
gency arises, but often this is im- 
possible or impracticable at the 
time. When an exception is made 
to policy or rules, or when any 
deviation occurs from the regular 
course of the day’s activity, the ex- 
ception. should be clearly noted in 
his records. When he has departed 
from practice, clear reasons for the 
deviation must be recorded. 

A word of warning might be 


_ added: Supervisors often have the 


habit of testifying to past practice 
throughout the company or past 
practice in other departments. But 
they should affirm only to the past 
practices und events of which they 
themselves have firsthand knowl- 
edge. The supervisor can say, 
however, that he has general in- 
formation about practices in other 
departments throughout the plant. 
This type of secondhand report ts 
admissible only if its nature ts 
clearly indicated. 


You owe it to yourself 

Every supervisor owes it to him- 
self—and to his company—to know 
the nature and function of arbitra- 
tion, its importance in the con- 
tract, the procedures whereby cases 
reach arbitration, how cases are 
prepared, the nature of the arbitra- 
tion hearing, and in particular his 


own potential role—as witness, re- 
porter, participant in events, or 
creator of precedent. If supervisors 
recognize this obligation, their 
contribution to arbitration as a 
democratic process of settling labor- 
management disputes can far sur- 
pass the contribution of all the ex- 
perts in the field. 


Prepare for Promotion 


WHEN CHANCES FOR PROMOTION come along, it's best to be pre- 
pared for them in advance. Here are some hints for making the 
most of these opportunities, as listed in Management: 

|. Concentrate on your present job. A trequent error on the part 
of some supervisors ts to place emphasis on future promises——and 
not enough on present performance. Learn more about your com- 
pany, its policies, its products, its plans. 

Don't limit your thinking to one position. Acquire general in- 
formation—on economics, costs, surveys, reports, and items relat- 
ing to other jobs. 

2. Keep making wood suggestions. Dont be satisfied with just 
one. Keep right on thinking of ideas for improvement. 

3. Blow your own horn. Let your superior know you are in- 
terested in advancement. Go out of your way to do a top job. 
Take an active part in plant activities. 

4. Prepare an understudy. Many qualified supervisors have been 
bypassed for promotions because a qualified replacement was not 
available. Train someone who can step into your old job if you 
move up. In addition, write a description of your duties. Standard- 
ive your job and operations as much as possible. A well-organized 
operation ts a distinct promotional asset. 

S. Set a good example. Critically examine your own record 
personality, leadership, and production. If there are faults, try to 
change or improve them. A manager must set a good example for 
everyone in his department 


Ht GEM cannot be polished without friction, nor man perfected 
without trials. 
CONFUCIUS 


E HAVE ABOUT 13,000 workers 
Wa every nationality and race,” 
Norman C. Euler of Bell Aircraft 
said in a recent survey conducted 
by the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination. “We have 
Italians, Poles, Chinese, Japanese, 
Negroes, and so on... . They 
are completely accepted—provided 
they work competently.” 

The manager of employment and 
training for Arrow shirts, contacted 
in the same study, explained: “We 
have hired minorities as far back as 
I can remember and on the same 
basis as other people. There has 


MERIT FOR HIRE 


How on-the-job integration has worked out 
in leading companies. 


never been a whisper of com- 
plaint.” 

These are typical of the attitudes 
of managers who have found that 
hiring without regard to race or 
color, but rather on the basis of 
merit, pays off. They have learned 
that employees of different races, 
colors; and religions needn't be sep- 
arated—they do mix. 

At the Personnel Conference of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation last fall, former baseball 
star Jack R. Robinson, now a vice- 
president of New York's Chock Full 
O’Nuts Corporation, reported: “In 
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our restaurants, in our bakery, in 
our coffee plant, and in our home 
office, minority-group and majority- 
group employees and executives 
work together. | never saw a more 
harmonious and efficient team.” 

Doubleday & Company, _ the 
world’s largest book publisher, e¢x- 
pluns in an employee handbook 
why it has an integrated workforce: 
“State. law and common decency 
reyuire employers in. New York 
State not to discriminate because of 
race or religion. You will find all 
kinds of Americans at Doubleday— 
which is more interesting than if 
we hired nobody but French Hu- 
guenots or Seneca Indians. The 
only person you wont find, for 
long, is the fellow who shows dis- 
respect for any particular group.” 

General Electric regularly sends 
recruiting teams to the predomi- 
nantly Negro Howard University. 
Ihe Bulova Watch Company en- 
lists Negroes and other minorities 
ia its highly technical operations, 
including a training program that 
ranges from the apprenticeship level 
to that of tool- and diemaker. Inte- 
gration is an accepted fact in many 
other companies as well. 

If it is only in its beginning stages 
at your company, you, vs a super- 
visor, may want to know how it 
works: 


Steadfastness counts 


Reports from management indi- 
cate that it doesn't make any dif- 
ference whether integration ts car- 


ried out suddenly or gradually, as 
long as the change is firmly fixed. 

Morrison Steel Products Com- 
pany of Buffalo hired 25 Negro 
men, asked them to report on Mon- 
day, then called a meeting of its 
600 other employees. A company 
spokesman announced, “There's a 
shortage of labor. We need these 
men. They start on Monday.” Vice- 
President Isadore Morrison recalled 
recently, “I didn't know whether we 
would have a walkout or a riot. We 
didn't have anything—except more 
production.” 

Pitney-Bowes of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, decided to integrate mi- 
norities into higher-level jobs grad- 
ually, although they had long been 
employed for unskilled work. In 
1946, after extensive interviews, ex- 
acting aptitude tests, and earnest 


deliberation, the company selected 


one Negro girl to work in its per- 
sonnel office. This department was 
chosen because it showcased official 
endorsement and because the per- 
sonnel staff was sympathetic to the 
progrim. The new employee was 
prepared for any rebuffs she might 
receive from other employees and 
for her role in helping to win ac- 
ceptance for other minority-group 
workers in higher-level jobs. 

A few resentful remarks were 
made, off the record by office work- 
ers in) other departments, but there 
was no open opposition. After sev- 
eral weeks, the criticism stopped. 
and the new employee gained en- 
thusiastic admirers. The next few 


placements of Negro workers were 
also made with extra care. Today, 
the first Negro girl has moved to a 
more responsible job, and Negro 
employees are accepted throughout 
Pitney-Bowes. 


Management's role 


Joseph J. Morrow, director of 
personnel relations at Pitney-Bowes, 
told the AMA conference that suc- 
cessful integration depends upon 
managements 1) endorsing the 
program completely, in action as 
well as in words; 2) accepting guid- 
ance offered by local or national 
organizations which specialize in 
race relations; 3) communicating 
the policy to employees at all levels 
—telling them what the company is 
planning and why, how they will be 
affected (if at all), and what is ex- 
pected of them; 4) selecting, indoc- 
trinating, and placing with great 
care the first Negroes hired; and 5) 
treating all employees with consid- 
eration for their individuality, re- 
gardless of color. 

Competence is the essential re- 
quirement. The purpose of integra- 
tion is not, after all, to hire just 
anyone picked at random. The pur- 
pose is to hire the best worker avail- 
able for the job—without regard to 
race, color, or religion. 

Says one employer, Robert E. 
Romig, of the Davis Distributing 
Corporation, in Syracuse, “The fun- 
damental thing is that the person 
be qualified for the job. An employer 
should not relax his standards in 
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order to give a Negro or a Japanese 
a break.” 

Smooth and uneventful integra- 
tion depends largely upon the su- 
pervisor. This should be relatively 
simple for the foreman who has 
already established a cooperative 
and understanding relationship with 
his subordinates, and who adheres 
to the time-proved principles of 
planning and communication. He 
needs the capacity to measure and 
treat each employee fairly, judging 
new workers—as well as old—by 
performance alone. He must also 
keep informed and pass along infor- 
mation, as it is needed, in several 
areas. 


Company policy 

The supervisor should know and 
communicate what the company is 
trying to do and why. Many com- 
panies have dropped discriminatory 
employment practices because they 
have found that integration is a 
more rewarding policy. It provides 
many advantages—some felt imme- 
diately, others at long range: 

In the first place, hiring the most 
qualified workers, regardless of their 
origin and religion, assures the best 
available skills. Top skills mean 
more money for the company (and, 
as a result, for employees too). Not 
using the best brains and skill avail- 
able tends to lower productivity. 

“Integration means economy,” 
Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology and 
Industrial Relations at Loyola Uni- 
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versity, explained at the AMA con- 
ference. “Business management is 
operating inefficiently when. it fails 
to use the brains and skills of any 
segment of the American workforce, 
and productivity and purchasing 
power are lowered. We stagnate a 
portion of our economy when we 
fail to utilize qualified people. For 
example, discrimination — against 
minority groups cost Kansas City an 
estimated $37.5 million in 1950 
alone.” 

A second advantage of integra- 
tion was expressed by David A. 
Brown, an official of the Bulova 
Watch Company: “If you discrimi- 
nate, you damage yourself by cut- 
ting off a source of manpower.” Em- 
ployment policies must be related to 
the labor supply (or they wont 
work), and the labor supply ‘is 
changing, especially in cities. For in- 
stance, in 28 New York cities with 
populations over 25,000, the total 
white population actually decreased 
slightly during the 1940-50 decade. 
During the same time, the Negro 
population increased by at least SO 
per cent in seven of the cities, and 
~ by at least 100 per cent in seven 
more. Thus, a policy of discrimina- 
tion has become increasingly im- 
practical—and costly. 

Third, integration 
company’s status within its com- 
munity. Mr. Morrow of  Pitney- 
Bowes explained: “Our integration 
program has been a good business 
practice, for reasons both tangible 
and intangible. For one thing, we 


elevates “a 


have gained a. certain amount of 
respect in the community; we also, 
| believe, have helped indirectly to 
bring about more favorable -race re- 
lationships. in our city. We have 
given our employees a good reason 
to take pride in the company, and 
this is important to the way we 
work together. We have offered 
job opportunities to some commu- 
nity members who might otherwise 
have been restricted to menial work. 
These opportunities are only an in- 
significant fraction of the number 
needed, but they have provided at 
least a start toward raising the liv- 
ing standards of Negroes in our 
city.” 


An important asset 


Integration also brings about 
broad social benefits. It gives mi- 
norities not only the income, but 
also the incentive, to seek self-im- 
provement—for. example, by keep- 
ing their children in school instead 
of pulling them out to help boost 
family incomes. 
equal opportunity = is 
morally just, it puts into action- 
and thereby perpetuates—the 
American tradition of protecting in- 
dividual rights. 

Furthermore, integration is an 
important asset to America in win- 
ning the esteem and friendship of 
other nations. Since two thirds of 
the world’s population 7s nonwhite. 
the feelings of other peoples toward 
America are often influenced by 
the way we treat our minorities. 


Because 


Consider current employees 

When new workers are hired, “a 
few employees may develop fears 
that they will lose their jobs. Fright- 
ened at the prospect, they can be- 
come insecure and start to prepare 
their defense; i.e., why they are 
better than the new employees. This 
may lead them to seek out—and 
actually pounce upon—even slight 
differences between the newcomers 
and themselves. 

There are at least two ways the 
supervisor can help employees 
change these attitudes. He can build 
job security by emphasizing that 
new workers will not jeopardize the 
jobs of those already on the payroll. 
Further, he can encourage coopera- 
tion and friendliness between old 
and new employees by pointing out 
not their differences, but their simi- 
larities. 

He can point out that hiring a 
minority worker, like hiring anyone 
else, provides more help to do the 
job at hand, and that minorities, 
like other groups, produce their 
share of poor, average, and excel- 
lent employees. The New York 
State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation quotes one executive as say- 
ing, “Some of our Negro girls are 
swift workers, some are slow. Some 
are dependable, some are unde- 
pendable. And so are the white 
girls.” 

Putting a stop to discrimination 
actually tends to strengthen the 
morale of all employees. When you 
undervalue one group, 
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whether 


Catholics or Jews, Negroes or Puerto 
Ricans, you automatically suggest 
to all other workers that they too 
may be judged for reasons other 
than performance. 


Winning cooperation 


Companies that have put inte- 
gration into effect have asked em- 
ployees only to continue working as 
before. And most have—gladly. A 
survey the State Commission 
Against Discrimination conducted 
throughout industry in. New York 
came up with this answer: “Person- 
nel directors from all sections of the 
State agreed that the vast majority of 
employees readily accepts minority 
people on the job, in the cafeteria, 
and in social and sports activities.” 

Employees are expected to co- 
operate with the program, just as 
they are expected to cooperate 
with company policy on other mat- 
ters, whether absenteeism, over- 
time, or parking. “There was a little 
resentment at first in two depart- 
ments,” says the industrial-relations 
manager for . Kenwood _ blankets, 
“But we explained the reasons and 
emphasized that the policy was go- 


‘ing to stick.” 


This is how Inland Steel over- 
came resistance, as Richard J. Nel- 
son, assistant director of personnel 
administration, explained at the 
AMA conference: “Numbers, of 
course, don't tell the whole story. 
Referring now to all our operations, 
[ would be less than candid if | 
did not admit that there have been 
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some cases of resistance to inte- 
gration among workers and even 
among supervisors. Resistance has 
ranged all the way from giving new 
employees the ‘silent treatment’ to 
breaking into lockers. We have 
found, however, that a forthright in- 
dication of management's attitude 
and intentions ended such exhibi- 
tions of prejudice and. accelerated 
acceptance of the new people.” 


On merit alone 


It is important to show—by pro- 
motion—that any employee can go 
as far as his talent will carry him. 
The maximum benefits to manage- 
ment and employee morale will be 
felt only when integration extends 
all the way. Nobody is taken in by 
a policy that allows a few minority 
workers in on the bottom rung—and 
then makes sure they stay there. 

university graduate in indus- 
trial design, who is a Negro, has 
been promoted by his company in 
Syracuse to a top-level job. Says the 
employer: “We do not hesitate to 
have him meet important custom- 
ers, including those’ the 
South.” “If an employer places a 
Negro on a higher level,” the man- 
ager continues, “it’s much easier to 
get acceptance for Negroes on lower 
levels.” 


Yet, kid-glove treatment can 


cause as much resentment as out- 
right discrimination does. When a 
New York magazine hired its first 
Negro editorial worker, the girl was 
given special treatment; she was 


conscientiously included lunch 
groups, in employee committees, in 
everything except real fellowship. 
When one of her associates finally 
disagreed with her—and profanely, 
at that—she said to him, “Bob, you 
ure the only person here who treats 
me as an equal.” 


Sure, there are problems 

Like any new policy, integration 
may create a certain number of 
problems. These are caused largely 
by ignorance or oOversensitivity— 
among both majority and minority 
groups. 

Some minority workers are su- 
perconscious of their “inferior” po- 
sitions. Because they and their 
group have been discriminated 
against elsewhere, they find it hard 
to believe that they are being 
judged on merit only. 

“We have a fellow on our pro- 
duction line who is one of our 
best workers,” one industrial super- 
visor reported recently. “But for the 
first few weeks he was here I| had to 
spend about an hour a week assur- 
ing him that he was not being dis- 
criminated against.” This worker's 
sensitivity is not difficult to under- 
stand, and his supervisor found the 
right treatment—time and patient 
talk. 

An irresponsible worker may 
sometimes take advantage of his 
minority status. One was overheard 
to remark, “Ill take it easy, and if 
they say anything, Ill charge them 
with discrimination.” Any employee 
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who consistently fails to meet job 
standards is a first-rate candidate 
for release. 

Inadvertently, minorities may 
block their own complete integra- 
tion by remaining apart from other 
workers.. Negro women, hired to 
stitch baseballs for a sports firm, 
gravitated to the same work tables. 
This formed an unofficially segre- 
gated section. Their supervisor 
shifted the seating to mix workers, 
and they've been mixing ever since. 

When a minority worker is pro- 
moted, some of the other workers 
may start worrying. “Now's his 
chance—he’s going to get even,” 
they think. But the supervisor can 
check the actions of the promoted 
man by reviewing carefully any com- 
plaints that are made. When Negro 
caseworkers were first hired by the 
Syracuse Department of Welfare, the 
administrator received complaints 
from white applicants who felt the 
Negroes weren't allotting them 
enough relief. “We reviewed each 
case with the applicant to see if 
the allowance was proper,” the ad- 
ministrator recalls. “Now we seldom 
have a complaint like that.” 

Sometimes, one or two employ- 
ees toss common sense and good 
will aside, and refuse to accept 
minority-group members under any 


GREAT 


circumstances. 


Psychologists say 
that such irrevocable prejudice of- 
ten indicates deep-seated personal- 
ity problems. 

One hard-headed executive of a 
retail store says of such prejudice: 
“We know we cant please every- 
body who walks into our store. Some 
people object even to air condition- 
ing. So when it comes to hiring mi- 
norities, the question is: Shall we 
try to please the bigots—or the 
fair-minded citizens? Aside from 
the fact that- we'd rather cater to 
fair-minded people, our arithmetic 
shows that bigots are a small minor- 
ity. 


Fair play 


Mr. Nelson of Inland Steel up- 
plies the same concept to the very 
crux of successful integration. “We 
feel,” he explained, “that the spirit 
of fair play is the key, for most peo- 
ple have an understanding of—and 
regard for—that concept.” 

Supervisors who have turned that 
key agree. Knowing that discrimi- 
nation just doesn't make sense, they 
are putting into effect the practices 
that do. They hire and promote on 
the basis of availability and ability, 
without prejudice or bias. As a re- 
sult, they are winning new friends— 
and valuable workers. @ 


IHING in this world is not so much where we stand. as 
in what direction we are moving. 
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EYESIGHT 


By James E. O'Neil 


Director of Industrial Service 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


There’s no room for a partial approach to eye protection. 


VERY WORKING DAY—on e€om- 
E pany time—thousands of in- 
dustrial employees and their super- 
visors play American’ Roulette 

. and about 1,000 of them lose. 
The only equipment needed for this 
treacherous form of gambling is a 
jaunty “it can't happen to me” at- 
titude and a complete disregard for 
facts and the law of averages. 

American Roulette requires em- 
ployees—and especially supervisors 
—to guess which employee is going 
to get hit in the eye. The 1,000 
losers are the workers who suffer 
eye injuries every day industry 
turns a wheel. 

More than 90 per cent of these 


eye injuries are needless and could 
be prevented with basic safety eye- 
wear—prevented that is, if the safe- 
ty eyewear is worn over the eyes 
rather than on the forehead, around 
the neck, or dangling from a pocket. 

The supervisor is in a key posi- 
tion to help wipe the slate clean of 
these injuries. But first he should 
take a close look at some simple, 
well-established facts that will help 
him create a blueprint for eye 
safety. If the supervisor is not con- 
vinced that American Roulette en- 
dangers both himself and his family, 
then he will not be able to get 
others to stop gambling with their 
vision. 
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The problem would be compli- 
cated if there were, say, a hundred 
reasons that industry still chalks up 
so much needless damage to vision. 
The fact is that there is only one 
reason for unnecessary eye injuries: 
inadequate eye protection. It's that 
simple. 


The greatest hazard 


Inadequate eye protection results 
when someone tries to guess which 
employee might endanger his vis- 
ion, and at what particular time. 
This sort of guesswork can be lik- 
ened to crystal-ball gazing, and it ts 
just about as reliable. 

Let’s take an example. Everyone 
will agree that a grinder is hazard- 
ous to the eyes, and that the oper- 
ator should use safety eyewear, usu- 
ally cup goggles. This is perfectly 
sound reasoning. But who can guar- 
antee that if the wheel lets go, or 
snags the part being ground, the 
eye-destroying particles will hit 
only the operator? How safe is the 
vision of an unprotected worker, or 
of someone passing by, or of the 
supervisor who might be checking 
the operation? 

Without eye protection, everyone 
in the grinding area stands a chance 
of losing an eye, or even both eyes. 
This is American Roulette. When 
the law of averages puts the loaded 
chamber under the hammer, some- 
one is going to help make up the 
total of 1,000 eye injuries for that 
day. It might be the man who can 
do wonders with a milling machine, 
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or the girl from the office who 
checks time cards, or the president 
of the firm, or the attendant who 
fills the Coke machine. It might 
even be you. 

As long as people depend on par- 
tial eye protection, needless eye 
injuries will continue to plague in- 
dustry. Accidents can’t always hap- 
pen in the plant across town, or the 
one down the street, or the depart- 
ment next to yours. 

Flying particles, molten metal, or 
corrosive liquids play no favorites. 
They will slash, puncture, burn, or 
destroy the vision of anyone who 
stands, unprotected, in their way. 
If you have been playing Ameri- 
can Roulette, or looking the other 
way while fellow employees take a 
chance, it would be worth while to 
take another look at the scoreboard. 
The odds aren't good, and losers 
pick up an expensive tab. 

Injuring an eye isn't like nipping 
off the end of a finger. A hundred 
finger injuries don’t compare to one 
eye injury, unless you are consider- 
ing only numerical superiority. A 
workman whose vision is damaged 
or destroyed has his future, and his 
family’s future, squarely on the line. 
It is difficult to imagine any greater 
psychological or economic blow than 
loss of sight. If these facts are not 
important; then American Roulette 
is the game for you, and for those 
you supervise. 

The one sure way to eliminate 
needless eye injuries is to institute 
a 100 per cent eye-safety program: 


Every production worker should be 
provided with safety eyewear, and 


all visitors and office personnel with-— 


out exception should be required to 
wear protective equipment when 
they enter any production area. 


Protection—100 per cent 


Full-coverage eye-safety pro- 
grams work. The record of Rohr 
Aircraft in California is not unusu- 
ual: 40,000,000 man-hours without 
a single eve injury. The Ford In- 
strument Company of Long Island 
City, New York, has recently com- 
pleted 15 years and 140,000,000 
man-hours without: the loss of an 
eye. Sperry Gyroscope Company 
has gone more than 13 years with- 
out anyone's losing an eye. And 
these are just a few samples. 

How does your firm or depart- 
ment stack up against records like 
these? 

A word of caution for plants or 
departments that have only partial 
eye-safety coverage but have been 
lucky to date: The law of averages 
cant be beaten. 

In some cases. labor unions have 
been instrumental establishing 
outstanding eye-safety programs. 
One of the best 100 per cent pro- 
grams for eye safety in this country 

making 
mandatory for more than 
employees of Delco-Remy 
complete and enthusiastic backing 
of the CIO-UAW. In facet, this 
union insisted, in bargaining with 
other plants in the same area, that 


gute-to-gate coverage 
16.000 


has the 


these plants install identical eye- 
safety programs. 


Wise Owls 


Along with providing protective 
eyewear and maintaining as safe 
working conditions as possible, some 
2,000 firms. since 1947 have be- 
come chapters of the Wise Owl 
Club of America. An eye-safety in- 
centive program: sponsored by the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, it is designed to en- 
courage workers to wear their pro- 
tective glasses. This nonprofit pro- 
gram offers a way for management 
to point up dramatically the effec- 
tiveness of safety glasses. The mem- 
bers are workers who have had 
their sight saved in on-the-job acct- 
dents through the use of safety eye- 


wear. 
These 14,000 ° Wise Owls who 
wear their membership buttons 


proudly are constant reminders to 
their fellow workers of the value of 
their safety glasses. They are living 
evidence that safety eyewear will 
definitely do a job—if it is worn. 

As a further reminder, many 
plants place on their bulletin boards 
the sight-saving glasses the Wise 
Owls wore at the time of their ac- 
cidents. In addition, Wise Owl 
Club-award ceremonies are often 
used to further eye-safety programs. 

E-ye-safety posters and signs at 
entrances to “100 per cent” sec- 
tions will help the supervisor keep 
his area free from needless eye in- 
juries. 
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In spite of the undeniable value 
of safety eyewear, there are work- 
ers who choose not to use eye pro- 
tection. Many of these workers 
wouldn't bet $2.00 on the spin of a 
wheel, the turn of a card, or the 
daily double, yet they are willing 
to gamble for much higher stakes: 
their sight. 


Old wives’ tales 


When asked why they don't tse 
safety eyewear, these gamblers 
will usually repeat several old 
wives’ tales that continually plague 
sight-saving efforts and the super- 
visors responsible for them: 
Safety glasses are too heavy. 
Safety glasses will ruin my 


eyes. 

—Street glasses are as good as 
safety glasses. 

—Safety glasses are necessary for 
only certain jobs. 

Let's take them in order: “Safety 
glasses are too heavy.” Actual 
tests prove that most safety glasses 
weigh less than a necktie. What 
man finds a necktie too heavy? 


“Safety glasses will ruin my 
eves.” Safety lenses are made of 
optical-quality glass or plastic. Who 
ever ruined his eyes looking through 
house windows and auto. wind- 
shields—items that are not of op- 
tical quality? 

“Street glasses are as good as 
safety glasses.”” Will street-glass lens 
withstand the impact of a steel ball 
%” in diameter, dropped from a 
height of 50 inches? Of course 
they won't. Yet this is an Ameri- 
can Standards Association require- 
ment for safety lenses. Another 
ASA specification calls for safety- 
eyewear frames to be made of 
nonflammable material. Most street 
glasses have frames of highly flam- 
mable material. 

Our last. old wives’ tale: “Safety 
glasses are needed for only certain 
jobs.” The men best qualified to 
reply to this classic misstatement 
are the workmen who gambled with 
their vision and lost. Another 
group who might also have some 
regrets: their supervisors. 

Anyone for American Roulette? 


The Test of a Foreman 


THE FOREMAN TODAY does not merely deal with trouble, he fore- 
Stalls it. In fact, if a foreman is doing his job properly, there 
wont be very much trouble. The job of the head of any: unit— 
foreman or head of department—is to see that conditions (ma- 
chines, materials, etc.) are right, that instructions are understood, 
and that workers are trained to carry out the instructions and to 
use the methods that have been decided on as best. The test of 
a foreman is not how good he is at bossing, but how little bossing 
he has to do. 
~-MARY PARKER FOLLETT, in 
Dynamic Administration 
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Check List for Accident Prevention 
ONE OF THE BEST WAYS to boost the safety rating of any plant 
is to clean up potential accident situations. Here are some sugges- 
tions on how to inspect for accident hazards: 

1. List all equipment. Establish a schedule for regular imspec- 
tions of automatic devices, compressors, hoisting equipment, slings, 
guards, and storage systems. 

2. Examine materials-handling procedures. Study the flow diagram 
to find out if any unnecessary movements are made. 

3. Review the findings. Be sure to check them against past ex- 
perience. Follow through with recommendations to top management 
if necessary. Set up a system of color identification of hazards. 

4. Study all materials. Find out if any of the materials used 
in your manufacturing processes are dangerous. Watch for changes 
by contacting the purchasing department. 

S. Evaluate each hazard. Try to solve it realistically. Nothing 
nullifies a safety-inspection program more quickly than the sight 
of unused safeguards or personal protective equipment. Sloppy 
Storage, poor arrangement of machines and supplies, and careless 
housekeeping may give the impression that management doesn't 
place too much value on safety programs. 

Safety Maintenance 


“It started soon after he bought his first pair of safety glasses.” 
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PAYROLL? 


By S. Charles Franco, M.D. 
Associate Medical Director 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


Company experience proves that the problem drinker 
can be rehabilitated. 


S THERE A “HIDDEN MAN” in your 

department—someone who is 
unpredictable and sometimes, per- 
haps, hard to find? Is he absent 
much of the time? When he is on 
the job, does he only half fulfill 
it? He may be a problem drinker. 
And, aside from the _ problems 
caused by his drinking, he may be 
one of your key men. 

There are over 2 million prob- 
lem drinkers in industry today, 
costing an estimated $1 billion an- 
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nually. They take a heavy toll in 
absenteeism and turnover, in slow- 
down and accident, in argument 
and grief. 

The alternatives used to be 
either putting up with the problem 
drinker or putting him out. But 
there is a better solution today: 
Many excessive drinkers can be re- 
habilitated and their services re- 
claimed. The first step is to identify 
them. 

In most companies——whether by 
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custom or by policy—the obliga- 
tion to identify the problem drinker 
is placed primarily on the super- 
visor. He must be able not only to 
spot the problem, but also to know 
when to act upon it. (What, for 
instance, is the difference between 
one or even several too many on 
Saturday night and problem drink- 
ing?) Even after he’s decided to 
take action, the supervisor must 
often judge for himself what kind 
of action will be most fair and 
effective. 

There are, however, supervisors 
who not only fail to take action, 
but actually cover up for the prob- 
lem drinker. Whether this action 
stems from mistaken loyalty, or 
friendship, or respect for the man’s 
past record, it is essentially a mis- 
take reflecting hopelessness: The 
supervisor thinks nothing can be 
done about the problem except to 
“protect” the drinker. This is no 
favor. The longer a man gets away 
with excessive drinking, the worse 
the problem gets. 


A medical problem 


The Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., has suc- 
cessfully attacked problem drinking 

-and from the experience has 
learned lessons that may be of in- 
terest to supervisors. 

Con Edison officially recognized 
chronic alcoholism as a medical 
condition late in 1947 and adopted 
a policy designed to meet the prob- 
lem openly rather than to perpetu- 


ate the pretense that it did not 
exist. The results of this program 
convinced us of the further need 
for a special treatment center, and 
in December, 1951, our manage- 
ment underwrote the cost of launch- 
ing the Consultation Clinic for 
Alcoholism at the New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center. 
Formally opened February 4, 1952, 
it was the first clinic devoted ex- 
clusively to the alcoholic in indus- 
try. 

Support of the clinic is now 
shared by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, and approximately 18 other 
companies have referred employees 
to it. The clinic’s purpose, to re- 
claim the problem drinker for 
productive work, now emerges as a 
trend, since other organizations also 
have definite programs to combat 
alcoholism. They include, to name 
a few, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance, The 
New York Times, Du Pont, East- 
man Kodak, Allis-Chalmers, and 
Boeing Airplane. 

The managements that have 
policies to control alcoholism feel 
justified, not only in deep human 
values, but also in simple, practical 
terms. Benefits are quickly evident 
in several ways: Anyone who 
works closely with a company pro- 
gram cannot help being impressed 
by the over-all improvement in em- 
ployee morale. In a_ nationwide 
shortage of skilled technicians, re- 
habilitation of job-skilled employees 
is a highly necessary conservation. 
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Finally, these programs be 
measured directly by the dollars 
they save in separation allowances, 
retirement pay, and reduced ab- 
senteeism turnover. The 
employee-services manager for Al- 
lis-Chalmers stated that his 
company saves at least $80,000 an- 
nually in absenteeism costs alone. 


Incidence of the problem 


Alcoholism, according to. the 
Con Edison definition, is the con- 
dition resulting from repeated over- 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages 
to the extent that the employee is 
unable to perform assigned duties 
properly—when drinking interferes 
with work performance, causes ab- 
normal behavior on the job, or re- 
sults in absence from (or lateness 
for) work. 

We find an annual incidence of 
about 142 to 2 cases per 1,000 
employees—an of 40 a 
year for our approximately 25,000 
employees. Between January 1, 
1948, and December 31, 1955, 
there was a total of 328 cases, 
which amounts to a little over | 
per cent of the workforce. We be- 
lieve, however, that the true inci- 
dence is probably 2 per cent, 
because some problem drinking 
may be hidden even in companies 
having an established program to 
deal with it. : 

Significantly, the majority of our 
problem drinkers are over 45. (It 
should be pointed out that the aver- 
age age of our male employees is 


average 
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47.3 years.) And, of our 328 cases, 
only three have been women. (But 
women comprise only 10 per cent 
of our workforce. ) 


Who is alcoholic? 


It is often difficult even for a 
physician to determine the domi- 
nant underlying cause of alcohol- 
ism. Psychologists assert, certainly, 
that drinking is often related to a 
psychological ailment—and that it 
is an illness that cannot be treated 
merely by urging the alcoholic to 
use his will power. We have found, 
however, that treatment directed to- 
ward correcting the abnormal 
drinking behavior appears to bene- 
fit the underlying psychological 
conditions, whatever they are. 

The Con Edison policy recog- 
nizes two major types of alcoholics: 
1) the addict, whose drinking 
seems to be caused by a_ psycho- 
logical problem, and 2) the habit- 
ual, excessive, symptomatic drinker 
(the nonaddict) whose condition is 


primarily the result of a social 
situation. 
In general, the addict suffers 


blackouts after a relatively moder- 
ate intake, whereas the nonaddict 
will black out seldom and only 
after marked intoxication. The ad- 
dict appears to travel through the 
successive stages of alcoholism at 
a fast pace and often reaches the 
final stage while he is still com- 
paratively young. The habitual, ex- 
cessive, symptomatic drinker (the 
nonaddict) may take 10 to 15 


years, however, to get to the stage 
where drinking produces serious 
problems. He is the one to watch 
for, since he represents nearly four 
out of five problem drinkers on the 
job. 


“Profile on Alcoholism” 
We have developed a 
stage “Profile on Alcoholism” to 
chart the condition of alcoholics. 
The first stage is social drinking: 
for example, customarily having a 
Martini before dinner. (The many 
people who get no further than this 
stage cannot be said to have any 
problem with alcohol.) The second 
stage, dependent drinking, is char- 
dicterized by excessive use of intox- 
icants, often to “relieve tension.” 
The third-stage drinker, the pre- 
alcoholic, sneaks drinks, gulps 
them, and sometimes suffers black- 


seven- 


outs. 

At the fourth stage, drinking be- 
comes a pervading problem. The 
problem drinker has lost control 
of his consumption and his be- 
havior becomes abnormal.  Fre- 
quently he has “an evening drunk” 
and he usually goes on weekend 
benders. He may also drink on the 
job. 

The fifth stage is that of the 
alcoholic. A person is alcoholic, it 
is generally agreed, when he has 
to have a drink in the morning to 
vet through the day. Alcoholics are 
often solitary drinkers they 
rationalize their behavior with a 
series of alibis—sometimes with 


startling disregard for facts. (One 
childless woman at another com- 
pany, absent from her job because 
of drunkenness, phoned in to ex- 
plain, “The kids are sick.”) At 
this stage, the problem drinker be- 
comes covert, trying to conceal 
his practices, and thus justifies the 
description of “hidden man.” Un- 
der social pressure, the alcoholic 
may change his drinking pattern 
abruptly—he'll try going “on the 
wagon” in an effort to shake the 
habit. But unless he gets help he’s 
likely to fall off that wagon just 
as suddenly as he climbed on. 

The sixth stage is chronic alco- 
holism. Benders may extend into 
a week or more and, at their 
height, produce sound and/or sight 
hallucinations (acute auditory hal- 
lucinosis or delirium tremens). 
Hospitalization is often necessary. 
The more advanced cases drink 
almost continuously, become bur- 
dened with anxieties, resort to seda- 
tives to combat them, and maintain 
a protecting supply of liquor in 
order never to be without it. Ulti- 
mately, they suffer alcoholic in- 
flammation of the nerves (neuritis) 
and/or a liver (cir- 
rhosis). 

In the seventh and final stage, 
organic deterioration sets in—with 
alcoholic 


diseased 


the -irrevocable — result, 
psychosis. 

Data developed since the open- 
ing of the clinic show that as many 
as SO per cent of all industrial 
cases may be early alcoholics. Ad- 
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vanced cases, the drinkers who go 
on prolonged benders, are com- 
paratively rare in industry. They 
simply don’t last. This is the major 
difference between alcoholism in 
business and in the community at 
large. 


identifying the drinker 


Con Edison’s policy specifically 
cites identifying the problem 
drinker as a supervisory responsi- 
bility. The medical department 
shares it only when problem drink- 
ing is masquerading as another ill- 
ness. 

The validity of this approach is 
indicated, we feel, by two interest- 
ing facts: Of our total 328 cases, 
5 per cent came in voluntarily and 
15 per cent were referred by the 
medical department; the remain- 
ing 80 per cent were all referred by 
supervisors! Further, the greatest 
annual number of referrals (61 
during 1953) occurred during— 
and immediately after—a detailed 
orientation program for supervisors. 
Referrals reached their peak in 
April, the month the training series 
ended. 

Consolidated Edison’s emphasis 
upon supervisory action results, of 
course, from our primary criterion 
for judging the problem drinker: 
malperformance of his job. Could 
you spot the problem drinker in 
your department? Here are some 
clues: 

1) He drinks 


habitually, well 
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beyond the limits of the normal 
drinker. 

2) His drinking becomes expen- 
sive and he may complain of money 
problems. 

3) He shows outward symptoms 
of excess—spotty or heavily ruddy 
complexion, reddened eyes, an odor 
of alcohol. Watch for the latter, in 
early cases especially, after the 
lunch break. 

4) Although he believes he can 
control his drinking, it has reached 
such proportions that it affects his 
relationships with his family, his 
friends, and ultimately, his em- 
ployer. 

5) Initially, he develops a con- 
sistent pattern of tardiness or ab- 
sence on Mondays, and may also 
leave early on Fridays. Later this 
develops into repeated absences 
throughout the week, usually for 
minor “illness.” 

6) His personality changes, and 
his behavior on the job becomes 
abnormal: He becomes more critical 
of others, more argumentative, sub- 
ject to more mistakes and accidents 
which he blames on others. 

7) He tries to mask the results 
of drinking by attributing them to 
other causes: “colds,” stomach trou- 
ble, or off-duty accidents (particu- 
larly with assault as a factor). 

8) He starts drinking on the job, 
even though operating rules speciti- 
cally forbid it. 

9) He becomes subject to fre- 
quent, unexplained disappearances 


from his assigned post when he goes 
off—or out—for “a quickie.” 


Results of the program 

The aim of Con Edison’s proce- 
dure is threefold: 1) early recog- 
nition of employees with a drink- 
ing problem; 2) rehabilitation of 
the employee if possible, and 3) 
establishment of a consistent basis 
for terminating employment when 
rehabilitation is fruitless. 

Between the establishment of the 
clinic in 1952 and the end of 1955, 
183 cases of problem drinking came 
up for company consideration. 
- Given a free choice, 145 accepted 
referral to the clinic (see Table 1) 
over such alternatives as reporting 
to Alcoholics Anonymous, placing 
themselves under the care of their 
own physicians, or refusing treat- 
ment altogether. 

Clinic patients receive initial 
diagnosis and treatment, then return 
for monthly visits during the sub- 
sequent six-month period and bi- 
monthly visits for the remainder of 


intervals. 


at three- and six-month 
A confidential doctor-patient rela- 
tionship is maintained, and the em- 
ployee pays his own bills, including 
hospitalization, if necessary. (Only 
one employee required hospitaliza- 
tion, however, and this was just for 
a short time at the start of treat- 
ment. ) 

Of the 145 problem drinkers 
dealt with by the Con Edison pro- 
gram before the clinic was estab- 
lished, only 53 per cent were able 
to maintain their jobs. Of the 183 
cases dealt with after the clinic was 
Started, most of whom accepted 
clinic referral, 60 per cent proved 
able to keep their jobs. The percent- 
age for the 99 employees who ac- 
cepted referral to the clinic and con- 
tinued treatment for at least one 
year was even higher, an impressive 
72 per cent. 

Therefore, we feel justified in 
saying problem drinkers can be re- 
habilitated, provided they receive 
adequate help for as long as neces- 
sary. 

But, one may wonder, how long 


the year. Later revisits are scheduled 


TABLE 1 


Treatment 


Referred to clinic 
Continued treatment 
Discontinued treatment 

within 6 mos.) 

Refused clinic treatment 

Not referred to clinic 


(or terminated 


Total 


ALCOHOLISM PROGRAM: 1952-55 


Total Kept Jobs Lost Jobs 
145 9% (64% ) 52 
YY 7. ) 
46 21 (48 ) 25 
12 2 
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TABLE 


RECOVERY SCALE OF EMPLOYEES RETAINING Joss 


Continued Discontinued Refused 

Status Clinic Treatment | Clinic Treatment | Clinic Treatment 
Rehabilitated .......... 29.3% () | 12.4% 
Socially Recovered ..... 34 9.5% 12.4% 
Much Improved ........ 30 % 23.8% 37.4% 
Somewhat Improved ..... 4% 38.2% 6.6% 
2.7% 28.5% 31.2% 


does the recovery last? A study of 
the employees who maintained their 
jobs shows that nearly two thirds of 
those who continued clinic §treat- 
ment are rated today as “socially 
recovered” or “rehabilitated.” In 
contrast, just under 25 per-cent of 
those who refused clinic treatment 
fit into the same categories. (See: 
Table 2.) 

Significantly, the majority of Con 
Edison employees with drinking 
problems are over 45, and many 
have better-than-average seniority 
—22 years’ service with the com- 
pany. Eighty per cent of the prob- 
lem drinkers, as mentioned earlier, 
are nonaddicts and approximately 
half are in the earlier stages of the 
alcoholic cycle. It then becomes 
obvious that the industrial problem 
drinker, unlike the “Skid Row 
bum,” is often an otherwise stable 
employee. He is old enough at his 
job—and new enough at drinking 
—to warrant rehabilitation. 

Another tangible result of the 
alcoholism program has been the re- 
duction of absenteeism among the 
workers involved. For a three-year 
period prior to clinic referral, their 
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average sick absence was 13.5 days 
a year—about double the company 
average. After the inception of 
treatment, the absence rate among 
rehabilitated cases dropped to less 
than 4 days per year! 
Nevertheless, we warn supervi- 
sors that the excessive drinker con- 
tinues to have a problem until after 
he is fully rehabilitated; drinking | 
relapses can occur. Under the policy 
of the Con Edison program, relapse 
after three or four months of sincere 
effort to readjust—or even a year or 
more of treatment—does not pre}j- 
udice a further trial at rehabilita- 
tion. In fact, even among the em- 
ployees who continue treatment at 
the clinic, more than 10 per cent 
suffer relapses after intervals vary- 
ing from one to three years. 
Among the problem drinkers 
studied after the clinic was started, 
72 did eventually lose their jobs— 
two thirds of them during the first 
year. The majority were men who 
either refused or failed to continue 
clinic treatment. Most ~ received 
either disability annuities or allow- 
ances for a limited period. But to 
illustrate that the alcoholism pro- 


gram can be firm as well as tolerant, 
16 employees resigned or were fired. 
Also, all problem. drinkers were 
(and are now) put under one-year 
probation. 

It should be noted that 12 of the 
183 postclinic cases were not even 
referred to the clinic. Though they 
had the symptoms of problem drink- 
ing, they required different han- 
dling: Four may or may not have 
been alcoholics, for their drinking 
histories were not clear enough to 
diagnose (two were later dismissed 
for misbehavior); a few presented 
dominant psychiatric symptoms; 
others were discovered too late— 
organic deterioration had already 
set in. Only two of the 12 were 
able to stay on their jobs, however, 


and these—cases in which diagno- 
sis was questionable—have not had 
any recurrence. They are apparently 
doing a Satisfactory job today. 


It's up to you 

We feel Consolidated Edison's 
program strongly indicates that the 
supervisor holds the answer to the 
problem. Only he is in a position 
to spot the problem drinker, to 
judge the time for intervention, and 
to take action. 

Furthermore, the supervisor has 
everything to gain: He relieves his 
own supervisory problem. He helps 
the worker by starting the attempt 
at rehabilitation. He takes steps to 
restore a valuable worker's full 
service to the department. 


“Now take Cromley, there, really enthusiastic about hard work, never 
late, always finding stupid mistakes—I wish he wasn’t my boss.” 
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By A. Conrad Posz 


Michigan State University 


ip HAS BEEN a lot of talk re- 


cently that men in manage- 
ment have the responsibility of 
being creative. But being creative 
isn't easy. In fact, it isn't easy to 
know what people are talking 
ubout when they preach creative 
thinking, brainstorming, freewheel- 
ing, incubation, check lists, and the 
like. Even discussions of creative 
problem solving frequently leave 
the listener or reader with many un- 
answered questions. 

My experiences as a teacher, lec- 
turer, and consultant in the area 
of creative thinking have led me to 
draw up a list of the questions most 
frequently asked about the subject. 
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The answers wont make you a 
creative genius overnight, but they 
may give you a good start in that 
direction. 


1. What per cent of people in 
management positions have cre- 
ative ability? 

Scientific studies have shown 
that the ability to be creative is al- 
most universal. Thus, for all prac- 
tical purposes, we can say that any 
person who is capable of holding a 
position in management also has 
some degree of creative ability. 
How creative you are depends more 
on your willingness to make an ef- 
fort than on your natural ability. 


i 
QUESTIONS; @ ANSWERS 
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2. What is creative thinking? 

Let's first consider what it ts not. 
Creative thinking is not: 1) the abil- 
ity to memorize, 2) the ability to 
judge, 3) the ability to reason logi- 
cally, 4) the ability to analyze, 5) 
the ability to remember, or 6) the 
ability to observe. 

What ts it, then? It is the ability 
to foresee, to visualize, to anticipate, 
to generate ideas. When a problem 
exists, a person will usually con- 
sider or actually try solutions that 
have been used with similar prob- 
lems. If none of these work (or if 
they prove to be mediocre solu- 
tions), the person ts faced with the 
necessity of discovering or making 
a new solution. This 
creative thinking. 

Thus, creative thinking might tn- 
clude any of the following: giving 
a new use to a familiar object; in- 
venting a new object; combining 
old ideas to produce one that didnt 
exist before, developing a new 
plan; changing an object by adding 
something to it or taking something 
away from it; eliminating a_ bottle- 
neck in production; cutting costs on 
a job; finding a way to cut absen- 
tecism in a work area. 


process 1s 


3. What kinds of problems 
call for creative solutions? 

Creative thinking can be—and 
probably should be—applied — to 
most real problems. A man who ts 
dissatistied with mediocrity should 
be suspicious of the first or obvious 
solution. Such a man will think crea- 
tively about any problem whenever 


he has time to work out a better 
solution. 


4. Can I learn to become more 
creative? 

There is overwhelming evidence 
that creative thinking be 
learned or, to be exact, that a per- 
son can increase his production of 
new ideas. Courses in creative 
thinking have produced remarkable 
results. General Electric, for exam- 
ple, has compared graduates of its 
course Creative Engineering 
with nongraduates. Graduates de- 
velop new processes and patentable 
ideas at an average rate of about 
three times that of nongraduates. 
Courses in-other companies and in 
colleges and universities through- 
out the country have demonstrated 
that people can improve their abil- 
ity to develop worth-while inno- 
vations. 

_ Many people have succeeded in 
improving their ability on their own. 


5. What can I do to become 


more creative? 

There are many activities, atti- 
tudes, and ideas that will help. Take 
a course in creative thinking. Read 
some of the literature (see page 33) 
about creativity and problem solv- 
ing. Exercise your imagination by 
solving puzzles and riddles. Play 
games like charades, chess, check- 
ers.ethat require the use of imagti- 
nation. Read about people who 
have been creative. Try creative 
writing: This will give your imagi- 
nation free play, besides providing 


‘you with a specific creative goal. 
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Try making up stories to tell your 
children. 

You can also practice being cre- 
ative on problems, real or imagi- 
nary, by deliberately setting out to 
think up as many alternative solu- 
tions as you can. You might take a 
problem like “How many ways 
could I improve this lawnmower?” 
Set yourself a quota of 25, 35, 50, 
or any number of alternatives, and 
try to list them. Stick to it until you 
reach your quota. You can practice 


alone, or you can get a group to-- 


gether and try it. 

You can also work on improving 
your attitudes. Try to overcome your 
tendency to become discouraged in 
your search for a solution. Learn 
to be dissatisfied with obvious or 
mediocre solutions. Overcome any 
fear of making mistakes or making 
a fool of yourself. Don’t be afraid 
to be different—creative people are 
frequently thought foolish simply 
because they don’t conform, yet 
they can't consistently conform and 
still be creative. 


6. Is it possible to know too 
much about a problem before I 
try to solve it? 


Yes. It is not uncommon for the 
expert in the field to be unable to 
be creative on a problem because 
he “knows” what won't work. The 
novice, on the other hand, because 
of his lack of knowledge, may sug- 
gest wild ideas that turn out to be 
the best solutions. Also, at times 
the novice can help the expert by 
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bringing a fresh outlook or ap- 
proach to the problem. | 

This does not mean that a person 
trying to solve a problem should 


‘not spend time in preparation. Or- 


dinarily a great deal of work should 
go into preparation, filling the mind 
with material from which ideas can 
be formed. But in your observa- 
tions, your reading, your discus- 
sions with experts, you must be on 
guard not to fill your mind with 
“facts” and “conclusions” that are 
not true. If you are not careful, 
much of what you learn about a 
problem may lead you to tradi- 
tional or mediocre solutions. 


7. What are the steps in prob- 
lem solving? 

The answer depends upon whom 
you accept as the authority. Many 
present-day writers accept John 
Dewey’s four steps: 1) becoming 
aware of the problem—perplexity, 
2) definition of the problem— 
analysis and clarification by observ- 
ing and reflecting, 3) consideration 
of possible solutions to the problem, 
4) verification of the final solution. 


Alex Osborn, in Applied Imagi- 
nation, suggests seven steps: 1) or- 
ientation—pointing up the problem, 
2) preparation—gathering pertinent 
data, 3) analysis—breaking down 
the data, 4) hypothesis—piling up 
alternatives by way of ideas, 5) in- 
cubation—letting up, to invite il- 
lumination, 6) synthesis—putting 
the pieces together, 7) verification 
—judging the resultant ideas. 


J. F. Young, of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has boiled down 
these seven steps into four: |) defi- 
nition of the problem, 2) manipu- 
lation of elements bearing on the 
solution, 3) period resulting in the 
intuitive idea; 4) shaping the idea 
to practical usefulness. 

Many other people have formu- 
lated steps in problem solving. Ac- 
tually there are no hard and fast 
boundaries. One phase of problem 
solving often. merges with the next; 
you. may several phases 
going at once. You may even get 
the solution immediately, as soon 
as you have defined the problem! 
But an orderly “step” procedure 
will suggest approaches you may 
not have tried. 


8. What is incubation, as it 
applies to creativity? 

When a writer or speaker in the 
field of creativity speaks of incuba- 
tion, he is referring ordinarily to 
the stage of problem solving when 
you are not consciously thinking 
about the problem. After you are 
through with preparation, when you 
have inspected the problem and 
collected information about it, re- 
lax and put your unconscious to 
work. Do something else. Go to the 
movies, take a walk, listen to music, 
take a nap, work at some other 
task, do anything but concentrate 
on the problem. Remember .. . 
your mind is active all the time and 
you are giving it a chance to work 
on the facts you have accumulated, 


without any tension or pressure. 
In trying to determine whether 
or not you should take advantage 
of incubation, remember that not 
all people approach the creative 
task the same way, and that any 
one person may use different ap- 
proaches for different problems. In- 
cubation is generally used when 
you find yourself frustrated—you 
don’t seem able to fit the pieces of 
the puzzle together—you cant seem 
to find any more possible solutions 
—or you can't see where you ought 
to start on the problem. Thus, in- 
cubation is not always necessary. 
There are times when you can start 
solving a problem and push right 
through to a creative solution with- 
out ever running into a block. Or, 
even if you become frustrated in 
solving a problem, you might be 
the type of person who, instead of 
incubating, drives himself harder, 
calling on his inner reserves of 
energy and inspiration, pushing his 
way through to a solution. 
Whether or not you ought to use 
an incubation period depends on 
the type of person you are, the 
type of problem you are solving, 
the troubles you: run into, and the 
time you have. If you become frus- 
trated at a creative job, try incu- 
bation—but don’t be discouraged 
if it doesn’t bring that bright flash 
of inspiration right away. Sometimes 
incubation produces results; some- 
times it doesn't. A failure doesn't 
mean that the process will never 
work for you, merely that it didn’t 
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work for you this particular time. 

9. How about brainstorming? 

Brainstorming is cooperative 
thinking by a group, directed to- 
ward the solution of a specific prob- 
lem. Four basic rules are empha- 
sized: 1) Hold off on criticism; 2) 
Welcome wild ideas; 3) Produce 
as many ideas as possible; 4) Com- 
bine and improve ideas.* 


10. Can I brainstorm when I 
work alone? 

Absolutely. It is a mistake to 
think that group brainstorming will 
or should replace individual think- 
ing. In fact, a major criticism of 
brainstorming is that some men rely 
too heavily on the group. 

If you are going to storm your 
own brain, examine the four princi- 
ples listed under question 9. Fol- 
low these rules in trying to list al- 
ternatives to a problem you are 
tackling yourself. Try to build as 
long a list as possible; practice free 
wheeling (list any idea that comes 
to mind, no matter how wild or 
crazy it may seem); don't judge any 
of the ideas while you are building 
your list (judging tends to hamper 
your creative efforts); and try to 
combine and improve upon ideas al- 
ready listed. 


Il. Are there any aids for 
brainstorming by myself? 

Several aids have been found 
valuable. First, you might use a 
check list to suggest types of changes 
that can be made in a method, a 
proposal, a plan, an idea. One such 


check list is: adapt, modify, magni- 
fy, minify, substitute, rearrange, re- 
verse, combine. You can ask your- 
self many questions based on each 
of these eight categories. Or you 
might devise your own check list en- 
tirely. 

A second suggestion is to put 
pressure on yourself by setting a 
time limit or quota. Some people 
work best under such pressure. 

A third possibility is to set aside 
certain times each day for creative 
thinking. Choose a time when you 
tend to be your most alert and am- 
bitious. This might be early morn- 
ing, right after lunch, just before 
quitting time, or between 10:00 P.M. 
und midnight. Spend this time every 
day trying to be creative. A similar 
plan would be to set aside a certain 
amount of time, rather than a defi- 
nite hour; you might, for instance, 
decide to spend an hour a day think- 
ing creatively about your problems. 
If you can't do it on the job, do it at 
home. 

Try to tind a place that is con- 
ducive to thinking. This will vary 
with the individual. Some people 
need quiet, some need music, some 
think best when they're driving. 
some think best behind a desk. 
Choose the place best for you. 

This list of the most common 
questions about creative thinking, 
it is hoped, will inspire you to put 
more effort into creativity and to 
try to foster creative effort in your 
department. The ideas that result 
can keep you and your company 
moving ahead. 


* Brainstorming will be discussed in detail in a later article by Dr. Posz. 
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“| don't know about his work, but he certainly is 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent.” 
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By Kenneth A. Taylor 


Manager—Office Procedures, Metallurgical Products Department 
General Electric Company, Detroit 


Want to cut costs in the office? 
Watch those forms! 


SK A PRODUCTION MAN the 
A cost of producing a stock item 
and he'll probably have the answer 
at his fingertips. But ask an office 
manager the cost of writing up a 
requisition and the chances are that 
he won't know. 

Yet cost-consciousness is the first 
step in cost control—and controls 
are needed just as much in the office 
as they are in the plant. Today, more 
than 16,000,000 people are en- 
gaged in paperwork—originating, 


processing, and storing paper. And 
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automation is making a review of 
office production imperative. 


The need for forms control 


The office manager would do well 
to take a leaf from the production 
man’s book. In the office, the pro- 
cessing of paper production. 
Forms, the raw materials, are as 
vital a factor in indirect costs as 
raw materials are in direct or manu- 
facturing costs. 

This was the approach taken by 
managers in the Metallurgical De- 


| 
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partment of the General Electric 
Company some time ago. They 
realized the importance of controll- 
ing the paper flow, if they were go- 
ing to reduce office expenses. They 
also felt that significant reductions 
were possible only through more 
efficient office operations and pro- 
cedures. Therefore, they decided to 
organize a procedures. unit, whose 
principal function would be to 
study. clerical routines. 

Almost immediately, they real- 
ized that a comprehensive forms- 
control program was _ necessary. 
Forms control, as an instrument of 
management, could assure contin- 
uous attention to problems of pro- 
cedure and organization. It would 
also assure economy in design, pro- 
duction, and the use of the forms. 

The forms-control program) was 
designed to: 

—Eliminate unneeded or dupli- 
cate forms. 

—Provide uniformity in record- 
ing, transmitting, and reporting 
data. 

Produce and distribute forms 
as economically as possible. 

—Make sure that old 
would be reviewed periodically. and 
that new forms would be studied, to 
help solve problems of procedure. 

Most important, forms control 
could considerably improve work 
flow. Well-designed forms help in- 
crease office production, promote 
accuracy, and develop a smooth 
work flow with a minimum of dupli- 
cating and retracing. And when the 


forms 


forms are analyzed, they reveal 
many significant facts about work- 
load, work flow, and work content. 

Also, printing costs can be re- 
duced substantially by standard de- 
signs and by the combination or 
even elimination of forms. 


Formulating a program 

The next step, after higher- 
management approval, was to or- 
ganize the formal program. This 
carried out. the processes of: 

|. Registration. A central con- 
trol area was established for the re- 
cording of essential data about each 
form. 

2. Analysis. Each request for a 
form was to be analyzed and its 
need questioned; the content of the 
form, and its effect on existing 
methods or procedures, were also to 
be evaluated. 

3. Standardization. Basic stand- 
ards of size, shape, grade, weight 
of stock, ete., were established. 

4. Identification. A number and 
a title were to be assigned to each 
form. functional identification 
was also required so that all like 
items could be combined. 

5S. Specifications. At this point, 
general specifications were estab- 
lished to eliminate any misunder- 
standing between the suppher and 
the user. 

6. Distribution. Etlective storage 
and. distribution were considered 
basic elements of the program. 
Methods were developed to deter- 
mine current establish 


stocks, 
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minimum levels, and set distribution 
patterns and controls. 

7. Evaluation. It was planned to 
publish periodic reports of results. 

At this point, the project leaders 
discussed the possibility of setting 
up a committee to review all form 
purchases. This idea was discarded 
because it would have been a con- 
trol after the fact. The goal was to 
develop a true forms-control pro- 
gram—not a discussion group. 


A step-by-step approach 


The leaders now formulated a 
step-by-step approach which includ- 
ed: 
|. Collecting samples of all forms 
in use 
Constructing a working or nu- 
merical file 
3. Building a completely functional 

file 
4. Integration of the program into 

the company policy 
5. Scientific design of all forms 

Coordination of forms control 

with the systems-and-procedures 

program. 

In gathering form samples, we 
disregarded. stationery stock since 
we knew that there were many 
“bootleg” or uncontrolled forms. 
We went to the source: We sent a 
collection letter, requesting several 
samples of each form in use. It was 
clearly indicated that the word 
“form” included every piece of pa- 
per containing information, printed 
or reproduced, with blank spaces 
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left so that additional information 
could be entered, for use in some 
clerical function. It included all per- 
manent and temporary forms; num- 
bered and unnumbered forms; those 
purchased from commercial sup- 
pliers and. those produced on- the 
companys duplicating equipment; 
letterheads, envelopes, tags, and all 
specialty items. 

From the collection, over 900 
bootle: forms were uncovered— 
more than twice as many as those 
controlled through stationery stock. 
A government analyst once said 
that it takes an average of only 11 
bootleg forms to create one full- 
time clerical job. Although we have 
not made any such analysis, we do 
know from experience that bootleg 
forms. are usually difficult use 
and to read, create a poor attitude, 
and tend to increase clerical errors. 

We considered requesting infor- 
mation on -how each form was 
used, but feared that even if we 
received a complete statement. the 
information would, in too many in- 
stances, be out of date before we 
could study the form. We decided. 
however, to request an estimate of 
the number of copies of the form 
used annually. 

The next step was to construct a 
numerical file, or working file, for 
all pertinent data. A separate folder 
was provided for each form and ar- 
ranged in numerical order. Fach 
completed folder contained at least 
the following: 


1. Current and previous copies of 

the form 

Notes and drafts, if any 

3. Approval request, including 
name of originator, manner and 
rate of use, ete. 

4. A data sheet, indicating method 
of preparation, effect on exist- 
ing procedures, retention period, 
ete. 

5S. Data on manner and cost of du- 
plication 

6. Stock data 

7. Cross reference to the functional 
file—after this file was estab- 
lished. 


The functional-file system 


To compile all forms serving sim- 
ilar purposes, a functional file was 
set up. This is the basic source for 
form review. To classify the forms 
according to functions, we used a 
dictionary of standard forms termi- 
nology, with definitions based upon 
common, standard industry prac- 
tices. 

Functional classification must be 
handled with care. Unfortunately. 
certain titles have been so misused 
over the years that they mean al- 
most nothing. A typical example ts 
“requisition.” Functionally, req- 
uisition requests nothing more ex- 
plicit than the delivery or manu- 
facture of some article. We stock 


Function Operation 


To request 


delivery of 


requisitions that request, for in- 
stance, the manufacture of standard 
stock, the placement of purchase 
orders, the delivery of materials and 
supplies. It would be almost mean- 
ingless to classify them all as “req- 
uisitions.” 

In functional 
each item is filed according to its 
own subject. Thus, the stationery or 
miscellaneous requisition would be 
filed under “Materials and Sup- 
plies,” the request to manufacture 
would be filed under “Product.” 
For the functional index, we classi- 
fied all collected forms (approxi- 
mately 1,500) under 86 different 
subject headings, ranging from 
“Accident” to “Work in Process.” 

Each form is further broken 
down under the subject heading into 
the eperation or condition involved 
in its use, and the function it per- 
forms. For example, the purpose of 
a requisition is usually to request 
the delivery of some article. If it is 
Stationery, then the subject would 
be “Stationery” or “Materials and 
Supplies.” the operation would be 
“delivery of.” and the function “to 
request.” Each complete classifica- 
tion can be put together to form a 
logical and sensible phrase that de- 
scribes the purpose of the form. The 
classification of the requisition ex- 


ample would be: 


classification, 


Subject 


materials and supplies 


With the functional file at the 
heart of the forms-control program, 
each request for a new form may 
be compared with what is already 
in existence. Often, an already 
existing form will do the job. 


Policy making 

The next step was to integrate 
the program into department policy. 
Management was asked to issue a 
departmental policy notice, clearly 
specifying: 

* The scope of the program in 
terms of the departments and types 
of forms covered. 

* Responsibility of employees to 
participate. 

* The fact that the program ts 
wholeheartedly backed by manage- 
ment. 


The last steps 


The last general step of the pro- 
gram was to coordinate forms con- 
trol with the systems-and-proced- 
ures program. A simple procedure 
provided the required controls. The 
procedure covered the flow of new, 
revised, and existing forms through 
the control center; it provided an 
outline of the steps required to 
process each kind of form; and it 
established control over areas 
where bootleg forms could be re- 
produced. 

From experience we have found 
that to get the most value from 
forms control, we must review the 
way a form guides the work flow. 
This guidance, of course, depends 
on the design. Forms should make 
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work methods as efficient as possi- 
ble, and should be almost self-ex- 


planatory. 

Each form must be analyzed in 
relation to the specific purpose it 
serves, and to its place in the work 
flow. With this information, the con- 
tent, layout, and design can be 
adjusted to serve the purpose as ef- 
ficiently and economically as possi- 
ble. Throughout the analysis, this 
question must be kept in mind: 
Does the form help to get the job 
done quickly, at a minimum cost, 
and with a maximum of service and 
accuracy? These areas must be 
checked: 

1. Method of preparation: Are 
entries on the form to be 
made by hand or machine? 

2. Design: Does the finished 
form: 

*Create a favorable attitude? 

* Permit rapid and efficient en- 
try of data? 

* Allow continuous execution? 

* Reduce writing to a mini- 
mum? 

* Reduce the possibility of er- 
ror in listing and using the 
data? | 

* Make for paper and printing 
economy? 

3. Copy: What is the arrange- 
ment and literal content of 
the copy itself? 


Gains and goals 

Our program has reduced costs 
considerably. Printing costs alone 
have been reduced 21.7 per cent, 
which in our case amounts to over 


$13,000 a year. But there are other 
savings that far exceed these. We 
feel that the greatest benefits are 
the savings in clerical effort, the 
increased efficiency, and the elimi- 
nation and combination of forms. 


“a picture of a function”: it reflects 
existing methods and procedures. If 
a company’s forms are well de- 
signed and constitute an orderly 
plan, then its methods, procedures, 
and even its personnel will operate 


It has been said that a form is — more efficiently. @ 


Industry Needs Older Workers 


HIRING OLDER WORKERS may soon become an industrial neces- 
sity. The U. S. Census Bureau shows that the working population 
of America is growing rapidly in two directions—larger and older. 
Here are the percentage changes in various age groups: 


Ages 1945 to 1955 1955 to 1965 
25-44 up 10% down 12 % 
45-64 up 17% up 17% 
over 64 up 35% up 2312 % 


The country can reasonably expect to have a total labor force 
of 79.2 million by 1965—an increase of 10.3 million over 1955— 
on the basis of current trends in a peacetime economy. Taking 
into account productivity increases and the possible shortening of 
work hours, every one of the 10.3 million people will probably 
be needed to produce the required quantity of goods and service. 
However, fewer than one million of the 10.3 million increase in 
the labor force will come from the 25-to-40 age group. Roughly 
5 million will be 45 and over. That is, for every increase of two 
workers in the age group traditionally considered most “eligible” 
for employment, there will be 11 new workers in the 45-plus age 
group. 

Thus, in addition to their value as good, productive workers, 
older employees will become numerically an essential part of the 
labor force. 

Industrial Relations News, Vol. VII, no. 22 


EVERY NOW AND THEN go away, have a little relaxation, for when 
you come back to work your judgment will be surer, since to re- 
main constantly at work will cause you to lose power of judg- 
ment. . . . Go some distance away because then the work appears 
smaller, and more of it can be taken in at a glance, and a lack of 
harmony or proportion is more readily seen. 

~—-LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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DID YOU KNOW... 
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Men, Mules, and Machines: Machine power and the use of oil, 
coal, electricity, and other inanimate sources of energy have taken 
over almost all the hard physical work in American industry, re- 
ports the Twentieth Century Fund. In 1850, more than one eighth 
of all the work was done by people, and more than one half by 
horses, mules, and oxen. Today, an estimated 99 per cent of the 
total useful work energy comes from machines, leaving man free 
to exercise his mind rather than his muscles. 


Coffee Conquers: The automated coffee break is big business. An 
estimated one sixth of the nation’s factory, store, and office workers 
now have mechanized coffee breaks, involving some kind of vend- 
ing machines. Incidentally, the Pan American. Coffee Bureau 
claims that 27,000,000 workers enjoyed coffee breaks in 1957, 
and they consumed 47,000,000 cups of the ubiquitous brew on 
a typical day. 


Measuring Morale: Discussions with supervisors are the most 
widely used method of appraising employee job satisfaction in 
132 companies questioned by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
Some attempt is made to measure employee morale in almost all 
the larger companies and about 90 per cent of the smaller com- 
panies participating in the survey. Other commonly used tech- 
niques: studies of turnover rates, exit interviews, and studies of 
absenteeism. 


Higher Education: The educational level of the nation’s workers 
hit a new high last year. In March, 1957, the median number 
of school years completed by workers 18 to 64 years old was 
estimated at 12 years, according to the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
About 18 per cent of the workers had completed at least one year 
of college, and 9 per cent were college graduates. 


Pay for Play: About one million Americans gain their livelihoods 
by helping to provide goods and services for recreation. And this 
figure is likely to increase as time goes on, says a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report. 


SH. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


Safety Record: The lowest industrial-accident rate on record was 
established in American industry last year, reports the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The 1957 average of 11.1 disabling injuries 
for each million man-hours was 8 per cent below the 1956 rate, 
and 7 per cent below the previous record of 11.9, set in 1954. 
But Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell warns that there's still a 
long way to go. Based on last year’s figures, only 23 out of each 
100 younger workers now entering the labor force can expect to 
complete their working lives without a disabling injury. 


Sorry, Wrong Number: One out of five clerical workers sur- 
veyed by the Opinion Research Corporation couldn't add these 
numbers accurately: 21, 43, 89, 32, 58, 67, and 94. And when 
they were told to recheck their work, only half of those who gave 
wrong answers caught their mistakes. The survey included more 
than 500 employees of 21 large companies. Simpler problems, too, 
caused trouble—I10 per cent couldn't subtract 18 from 27 in 
their heads, and the same number couldn't add 29 and 37 cor- 
rectly without putting the numbers on paper. (The answer to the 
first problem, by the way, ts 404.) 


Easy Does It: A new system of gradual retirement is proposed by 
old-age specialist Dr. Edward Henderson. He suggests DCM 
(Don't Come Monday) or DCF (Don't Come Friday) clubs for 
older workers who don't want to retire completely. Two possible 
benefits from such a plan: A deserving employee can gradually pre- 
pare himself for lessened activity, and the company can use his 
skill in production or in traming new or younger workers. 


Homework: Working husbands who help their wives with sweep- 
ing, dusting, taking care of the children, dishwashing, cooking, 
and laundering, aren't confined to the United States. A United 
Nations report to the Commission on the Status of Women reveals 
that most husbands around the world are becoming more and 
more “housebroken.” The only exceptions seem to be Austria 
and France, where many men flatly refuse to do a thing around 
the house. The report, incidentally, was prepared by U. N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold—a_ bachelor. 
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By William Ruchti 


F YOU WANT to join the 60 per 
I cent of American families who 
your most 
How 


own their own homes, 
urgent question probably 
do you swing it? 

Should you apply for a mortgage 
—that is, offer the house as secu- 
rity for the payment of your debt? 
Most home buyers do, for very few 
families acquire enough capital all 
at once to pay for a house. Ac- 
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tually, a home is the most expen- 
sive single investment most people 
ever make. 

How expensive a home can you 
afford? How much of its total cost 
should you’ borrow—how much 
should you pay down? What will 
mortgage lenders require of you” 
And if you buy a house just once 
during your lifetime—as most own- 
ers do—is it better to build your 
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own home or buy one that is al- 
ready constructed? 

Answers to these and compara- 
ble questions depend upon your 
family, its preferences, its needs. 
and, of course, its financial posi- 
tion. But general approaches that 
may help you make your decision 
have been worked out by realtors. 
mortgagees, builders, insurance 
companies, government 
economists, and housing 
Let's see what they say. 


agencies, 
experts. 


Kinds of mortgages 

Home loans can be financed in 
two ways: by a conventional mort- 
gage, or by a government-insured 
Or -guaranteed mortgage. 

A conventional mortgage is eas- 
ier for most people to get; hence it 
is more widely used. It accounts for 
about 56 per cent of all outstand- 
ing home mortgages. conven- 
tional mortgage is one offered on 
the open market by an independent 
lender—such as a savings and loan 
association, a commercial bank, an 
individual, an insurance company, 
Or a mutual savings bank. 

Mortgage loans reflect the status 
of the money market—willingness 
to lend is influenced by the abun- 
dance or scarcity of funds. Re- 
cently, the money market has been 
tight, mortgagees more exacting, 
and interest rates higher than pre- 


We are evrateful to Andrew D. Wilson, 
Assistant Vice-President of The Dime 
Savines Bank of Brooklyn,.for his assist- 
ance and advice in the preparation of this 
article—ED. 


viously. The average bank mort- 
gauge in the New York area today 
carries a 5'2 per cent interest 
charge (although a recent survey 
of the New York-New Jersey area 
indicates that lenders expect inter- 
est rates to drop before the summer 
is over). Mortgage terms vary with 
the lender. the borrower, and the 
region. But, in general, each lender 
has. fairly strict rules which apply 
to all customers. 
Government-insured . mortgages 
constitute more than a third of the 
outstanding home-mortgage _ total, 
which reached an estimated $107.5 
billion by the end of 1957. The 
government doesnt lend money di- 
rectly for private-home construction 
except in unusual circumstances (to 
disaster victims, for example). In- 
stead, the government insures and 
or guarantees independent lenders 
against possible loss. This mortgage 
insurance or guarantee is generally 
written by one of two federal 
agencies, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. These agencies stipu- 
late minimum down payments and 
maximum interest rates; the stipu- 
lations tend to favor the mortgagor. 


FHA mortgages 


FHA-insured loans accounted for 
10 per cent (or $2.7 billion) of the 
nonfarm mortgages recorded during 
1956, the most recent year re- 
ported. 

Chief features of the FHA-insured 
mortgage are: 1) a loan that rep- 
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resents a large part of the property 
value, so that the down payment is 
correspondingly small; 2) reasona- 
ble financing charges; 3) repayment 
in equal monthly installments that 
include interest, a part of the money 
borrowed, taxes, FHA insurance 
fees (.5 per cent), and hazard 
insurance; and 4) Jong-term re- 
payment (maturity) to enable the 
borrower to meet the -monthly in- 
stallments without too much strain. 

The FHA allows you to borrow 
as much as $20,000 for a one- or 
two-family dwelling, and to repay 
it over 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 years. 
Regulations were recently revised to 
encourage more loans in the tight- 
money market: On a $10,000 house, 
for instance, a down payment of 
only 3 per cent, or $300, is now 
required, allowing for a $9,700 loan. 
Simultaneously, lenders were per- 
mitted to charge 5% per cent in- 
terest instead of the previous 5 per 
cent. Thus, monthly payments on a 
$10,000 house, including principal, 
interest, and FHA insurance, may 
range from $59.44 for a 30-year 
mortgage to $111.32 for a 10-year 
mortgage. (The FHA insurance, 
$4.14 of the former payment and 
$4.02 of. the latter, will decrease 
slightly as the outstanding debt di- 
minishes.) In addition, monthly pay- 
ments will include one-twelfth the 
annual cost of hazard insurance 
and of yearly taxes, both variables. 
You can apply for such a mortgage 
to any authorized independent 
lender. 
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VA mortgages 

The VA-guaranteed or -insured 
mortgage (also called a G.I. loan) 
differs from the FHA-insured mort- 
gage chiefly in allowing loans in ex- 
cess of $20,000 (although the maxi- 
mum guarantee covers just $7,500 
of such a mortgage), in requiring 
no down payment, and in its low 
maximum interest rate of 454 per 
cent. Recent antirecession legis- 
lation revised G.I. home loans. 
Benefits now apply to World War 
Il veterans until July, 1960, and 
to veterans of the Korean conflict 
until February, 1965. 

Government activity has had an 
extraordinary effect on all home 
loans since federal mortgage policies 
were first initiated in the early 
thirties. Before that time, a typical 
bank mortgage extended only three 
to six years, covered only half the 
cost of the house (and thus required 
a 50 per cent down payment), and 
cost between 6 and 8 per cent an- 
nually. Terms offered by other lend- 
ers were usually even less lenient, 
and “paying off the mortgaged 
homestead” was sometimes a heroic 
achievement. 

In contrast, today’s typical mort- 
gage extends longer (an average of 
22 years), covers a greater part of 
the total cost (an average of 74 per 
cent), and is available at lower in- 
terest rates. 

Government policy has also af- 
fected repayment methods. Former- 
ly, only the interest was paid regu- 


_larly, often annually. The mortgage 
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itself was usually paid in a lump 
sum, due on a set future date. This 
method is fast becoming obsolete. 
Instead, we have the self-amortizing 
mortgage: During the course of the 
mortgage, the -borrower makes regu- 
lar monthly payments which cover 
interest, a portion of the principal. 
and sometimes insurance. 


What the mortgagee wants 


Basically, lenders want to know 
whether the prospective home owner 
can shoulder the burden of owner- 
ship and whether the house repre- 
sents fair value. Lenders don't like 
the administrative costs required to 
service a delinquent mortgage; and 
they like even less to foreclose. Both 
processes are too expensive. They 
would much rather ‘eel fairly cer- 
tuin that payments will be made on 
time and that the mortgage will be 
written off accordingly. To predict 
this, the lender must examine your 
credit. 


Judging your credit 


To evaluate your credit, the lend- 
er will ask about your income and 
other assets—cash on hand, bank 
accounts, life insurance, wife’s in- 
come if she has one. He'll also ask 
about your debts—other mortgages 
or loans, back real-estate taxes, fore- 
closure or bankruptcy proceedings. 
He'll ask if you've ever been 
bonded. 

You can expect the lender to 
check also with your employer (to 
verify your salary, job tenure, and 


prospects for continued employ- 
ment), and to obtain a credit-bureau 
report which may cover both your 
bill-paying habits and your local 
reputation. 

Ultimately, the lender will meas- 
ure your credit according to his own 
company standards. The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, as active 
us any lender in the home-mortgage 
field, looks primarily at the bor- 
rower’s work record. It tries to make 
sure that he works steadily (is not 
a “job-hopper”) and is in a stable 
lield. 

While Dime Savings, like most 
lenders, is cautious about chronic 
borrowers, it will write mortgages for 
some people who are already in 
debt—for example, those buying a 
car on time, a widespread practice 
umong young home buyers. 

Age alone will not keep an ap- 
plicant from getting a home loan, 
but the bank may require elderly 
applicants to have a co-bondsman— 
usually an heir who signs a note 
agreeing to continue the mortgage 
intact. 


How much should you pay? 


The price you should pay for a 
house depends on what you earn. 
The general rule is: The total cost 
should not exceed two and a half 
times your gross annual income. So 
if you make $7,020 a year in a 
stable job, you can probably af- 
ford a house costing up to $17,500. 

The rule of thumb doesn't hold 
for everyone. You'll want to econ- 
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omize on housing if you have a large 
family that requires constant, heavy 
expenditures for other necessities. 
Buy conservatively, too, if your 
earnings are irregular. (Thus, you 
can avoid trouble if your income 
drops.) Again, buy modestly if you 
can make only a small down pay- 
ment, and must sign for a long-term 
mortgage. (You wont want to 
Strain your income with heavy pay- 
ments for the next 25 or 30 years, 
especially if you stop to consider 
such possible future expenses as 
sending your children to college— 
or enlarging and repairing the hous: 
itself.) If your work could force you 
to move unexpectedly, it's wise to 
buy a less expensive house that can 
be quickly resold, if necessary. 

There's another important yard- 
stick: The monthly cost of shelter 
should not exceed one week’s take- 
home pay. 

Experts are somewhat divided on 
this rule, especially on what “month- 
ly shelter” should include. Some say 
only interest and amortization. 
Others feel it should cover all shelter 
costs—the loan, interest, loan in- 
surance (if the mortgage ts FHA 
insured ), fire insurance, taxes, fuel, 
utilities, and upkeep. However you 
interpret the rule, remember that 
the more slack you allow yourself, 
the less likely you are to run into 
trouble. 

Assume you do earn $7,020 a 
year. This means that unless you 
have special financial burdens, you 
can afford a house costing up to 
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“asking price,” 


$17,500 and you can spend between 
$115 and $135 a month for shelter. 


To buy or to build? 


You can tell in advance about 
how much an existing house will 
cost—it has a price tag. (Remem- 
ber, that when a seller quotes an 
he implies willing- 
ness to negotiate.) But if youre 
building, you won't know the full 
price until construction is complete. 
You can protect yourself by hiring 
an architect and telling him what 
you want to spend, by sticking to 
your building budget (and resist- 
ing temptations to add extras), and 
by having a firm price agreement 
with your contractor. In general, 
however, unless you do some of the 
work yourself, it’s cheaper to buy 
than to build. 

If you're buying, don't overlook 
the value of older houses. Besides 
being cheaper, they often offer such 
advantages as more and 
greater room size (the major cost 
factors in building today), sturdier 
construction, location neighbor- 
hoods already developed and land- 
scaped, and Closer proximity to 
established transportation, schools, 
and shopping areas. 

But be alert to the possibility of 
expensive repairs to correct major 
faults—leaky roofs, wet basements, 
poor foundations, defective walls 
and ceilings, or, in some areas, ter- 
mites. If in doubt, hire an expert to 
check for you. By paying a con- 
tractor, architect, or skilled construc- 


tion man from $10 to $100, you 
can get a thorough, unbiased inspec- 
tion. Your lender, the local real- 
estate board, or a city engineer will 
gladly recommend reputable people 
for the assignment. 


Additional costs 


Besides the price of the house, 
you ll run into additional costs that 
add substantially to the expense of 
ownership. These usually range be- 
tween 2 and 5 per cent of the total 
cost—in lower-cost housing, they 
are frequently greater than the 
down payment. 

Closing costs, due either before or 
at the time you close the bargain, 
usually include: 1) An appraisal 
fee, necessary to establish the true 
market value of your house for the 
mortgagee. 2) Title search, a hunt 
through local real-estate records 
to establish that the claim to the 
property is authentic. 3) Title in- 
surance, to protect you-——and the 
mortgagee—against any loss that, 
title search notwithstanding, might 
result if your title were contested. 
4) Recording fee, for having your 
mortgage officially recorded at the 
county courthouse or recorder’s of- 
fice. In addition, some states (New 
York is one) also have a mortgage 
tux or revenue stamp that usually 
costs from .5 to 1 per cent of the 
mortgage amount—$50 to $100 on 
a $10,000 mortgage. 5) Origination 
costs, a fee paid to the lender to 
cover his expense in making the 
loan. If he does not charge you 


item for item, he may group all 
costs together and assess | per cent 
of the face value of the mortgage. 
6) Legal fees, for hiring a lawyer 
to process documents and, when 
necessary, represent or advise you. 
7) Extras. For example, you may 
encounter escrow charges or fees 
for credit reports. 

Additional costs also include: 1) 
First-year property taxes, subject to 
local laws. In some communities, 
you are liable for a full year’s as- 
sessment, even if your house has 
been completed just a few weeks 
before the tax deadline. (Note that 
these taxes, as well as interest pay- 
ments on your mortgage, are de- 
ductible from income tax.) 2) Mov- 
ing costs, including packing and 
hauling. 3) Any new furniture and 
household equipment you may need 
for your new home—plus installa- 
tion fees. 

If you are building, youll have 
not only the costs cited above, but 
these further bills: 1) the price of 
the lot; 2) a surveyor’s fee; 3) the 
architect’s design fee or the price 
of commercially marketed plans; 4) 
the charge for having an architect 
(or building expert) supervise con- 
struction work; 5) temporary in- 
surance, effective only during the 
building period, for fire, wind, or 
storm damage, plus hazard and 
liability coverage for workmen and 
visitors; 6) inspection fee levied by 
the local tax assessor; and 7) land- 
scaping. 

How much you must borrow de- 
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pends on how much you can pay 
down. The larger the down pay- 
ment, the smaller the mortgage— 
and the easier to get. A small mort- 
gage is cheaper, too; you pay less 
annual interest, and you pay it off 
in a shorter time; thus you save 
still more interest. 


The down payment 


To see how a larger down pay- 
ment saves money, consider three 
men—Adam, Barry, and Carl— 
each of whom buys a $15,000 house 
and gets an FHA-insured mortgage 
(through a bank) to help pay for it. 
All three have about the same 
monthly payments, $77 (plus .5 per 
cent per year for FHA insurance 
premiums ). 

Adam makes only a $1,050 down 
payment. As a result, he must bor- 
row $13,950 and he signs a 30-year 
mortgage. At its completion, he has 
paid off his principal and $13,- 
784.40 in interest. His $15,000 
house has cost him a total of $28,- 
784.40. 

Barry makes a down payment of 
$3,500. He finances the remainder 
of the cost, $11,500, with a 20-year 
mortgage. At its completion, he has 
paid back the principal plus $7,100 
in interest. His house has cost 
$22,100. 

‘Now look at Carl. He can afford 
a down payment of $5,400, which 
means he borrows only $9,600, on 
a 15-year mortgage. At the end of 
that time, he has paid back the loan 
and $4,292.40 in interest. His house 
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has cost $19,292.40. He also owns 
his home free and clear 15 years 


sooner. 

The trick, of course, is to have 
enough money to make a large 
down payment. 

Here’s how you arrive at your 
down payment: Take your cash on 
hand in bonds and savings accounts, 
plus any investments you are will- 
ing to convert to cash. From their 
total, subtract enough for a reserve 
fund to provide for sickness, acci- 
dent, and other emergencies. Also 
subtract the additional buying or 
building costs already listed, from 
2 to 5 per cent of the cost of the 
house. The cash assets you have left 
are all you can safely use for your 
down payment. 

If this doesn’t leave you enough 
cash to make a_ sufficient down 
payment, you may still buy the 
house through a “contract for deed.” 
You contract for a series of pay- 
ments to the seller and let him hold 
onto the house deed. When these 
payments reach the sum contracted 
for (the down payment you plan 
to make), he transfers the deed. 
Having made your down payment, 
you pay off the remainder of the 
cost under your mortgage. 

The danger of the contract for 
deed is this: /f just once during 
the contract's run you miss a pay- 
ment, vou may lose the property. 

You can make similar arrange- 
ments to buy a lot under a “land 
contract.” But be sure in advance 
that the seller (often a subdivider ) 


can give clear title upon completion 
of your payments. Also get a written 
Statement covering improvements to 
be made (gas mains, sidewalks, 
curbs) and who will pay for them. 


Read the mortgage 


Assume you're almost set. You've 
got a house picked out and an in- 
terested lender, and you're ready 
to come to terms. Here’s what you 
should look for in the mortgage 
agreement: 

First is your prepayment privi- 
lege. Repaying early is usually to 
the borrower's advantage, because 
if he can pay ahead of schedule, 
he cuts down future interest costs. 
Since they make less on the loan, 
therefore, some lenders charge a 
penalty for prepaying—often | per 
cent of the loan’s original amount. 
Sometimes a specified prepayment 
is permissible each year without 
penalty; the FHA allows 15 per 
cent and most insurance-company 
lenders, 20 per cent. The VA—and 
many lenders in smaller communi- 
ties—permit any amount of prepay- 
ment without extra charge. 

Before you prepay, however, de- 
termine how much you'll save. You 
may be ahead of the game if, in- 
stead of putting your extra capital 
into mortgage prepayments, you in- 
vest it otherwise. Stocks, bonds, or 
other profit-returning investments 
may provide greater savings, per- 
centagewise. They are also more 
liquid and, unlike mortgage prepay- 
ments, can be converted quickly 


into cash, in case of an emergency. 

See also if you want an open-end 
mortgage, one whose original terms 
can be extended. This allows you 
to borrow more money at a later 
date for remodeling or modernizing 
and to pay that off by continuing 
the installments you pay now. 

In financing a used house, you 
may want a package mortgage. lt 
combines the cost of remodeling or 
buying new kitchen or bathroom 
equipment with the same loan that 
finances the house. 


The purchase 


When you are ready to buy a 
house that is already constructed, 
the seller will provide a sales con- 
tract, which is an agreement to con- 
vey the property. (Actual con- 
veyance is made later when the 
deed, or title, is transferred.) The 
sales contract should state the sell- 
ing price, the cash payment to be 
made, and the manner of financing 
the balance. Further, it tells the 
date the property is to be delivered 
to you and who is responsible for 
it between sale and delivery (usu- 
ally the seller). 

If you build, however, you will 
sign a contract with the construc- 
tion company. This agreement 
should state specifications and plans 
for the structure; the contractor's 
obligations after delivery (usually 
for touching up cracks, leaks, and 
paint as well as installing and main- 
taining equipment included in the 
price). Avoid any safety or escape 
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clauses that allow the builder to 
back out at any time—unless you, 
too, acquire such rights. The stated 
price may be qualified with an es- 
calator clause that allows for an 
increase if material or labor costs 
rise. Remember that such a clause 
frequently means that you pay more 
than the estimated cost. (If you 


don't retain an architect, hire some-_ 


one to see that building specifica- 
tions are carried out.) 


Closing day 


When financing has been ar- 
ranged, the lender will set a “settle- 
ment” or “closing” date—the day 
everything jells and you sign the 
necessary papers. You buy the 
house, borrow the money to pay 
for it, then put up the house as 
security on the loan—all in’ one 
sitting. If you havent done. so 
earlier, you first sign the deed 
which gives you title to the house 
and have it recorded, for a fee, 
with the county clerk (or proper 
city official). You will also sign a 
note, bond, or other evidence of 
indebtedness; this is your promise 
to repay the loan in specified terms 
within the stated time. Then you 
sign the mortgage which describes 
the security (the house) you offer 
for the debt and also outlines the 
lender’s rights to enforce repay- 
ment, including foreclosure. This, 
too, is recorded with the county 
clerk and remains on record as a 
lien, or claim, against your-property 
until the loan has been repaid. 
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(When you ultimately pay off the 
mortgage, that fact, too, is recorded 
and you pay another fee.) 


There will probably be other 
papers to sign as well, but they will 
depend on local laws, on regula- 
tions set by the lender, on whether 
you buy or build. 

As settlement, you will receive 
important papers for your files: 
the title or evidence of it; the build- 
ers warranty (for a new house); 
a copy of the survey, or abstract, 
showing boundaries of your prop- 
erty; receipts of all payments you 
make. When there are additional 
documents—for escrow, insurance, 
and the like—you'll also receive 
copies or receipts. Finally, you 
should get an itemized statement 
showing what you have paid and 
what you owe. 


Some general suggestions 

Just as the lender makes sure of 
his investment in you, you should 
make sure of your investment in 
the property. Good sense will carry 
you, but there are a few specific 
points to remember: 

Be as selective in choosing your 
lot and your neighborhood as you 
are in considering the floor plan. 
To protect your investment, look 
for a neighborhood that is growing 
and that has other homes in keep- 
ing with yours. 

Check on local business-zone re- 
Strictions and minimum _lot-size 
and cost requirements that may 
influence your decision. Find out 


| 


and 


if these rulings are enforced 
how long they will be in effect. 
Look into taxes. Don't just take 
seller's word that they're low 
and that all back taxes have been 


paid. Check for yourself at the tax 
assessor's office. 

Find out from city or county of- 
ficials that adequate provision ts (or 
shortly will be) made for mail 
seryice and for gas, water, and elec- 
tricity. Consider, too, the availabil- 
ity and cost of transportation (and 
estimate how such travel may affect 
your weekly budget). 

In making al deposit before up- 
plying for a mortgage, get a binder 
—a signed statement that your de- 
posit will be returned H lenders 
wont write your mortgage on the 
terms called for. 

When building, remember that. 
while it may seem expensive to hire 
an architect, a good one more than 
pays his way in construction short 
cuts and savings—plus a result that 
truly pleases you. 

When buying a proposed house 
from realtors exhibit) model, 
make sure you know exactly what 
equipment is included. Otherwise, 
you may have unexpected 
tional costs in providing, say. the 


addi- 


heating plant you saw in the model 
and therefore expected to find in 
your own house. 

In buying a used house, be sure 
to check on the seller, his business 
reputation, and his title to the 
house. If he agrees to correct de- 
fects, get a written statement speci- 
fying exactly what hell do—and 
when. 

If you think you may want to 
sell the house before you have 
finished paying for it, obtain as 
favorable a mortgage contract as 
possible. Later buyers may prefer 
your house over another because it 
ullows more favorable financing. 

Always deal with reputable busi- 
nessmen. Even if you have signa- 
tures on contracts, youll want to 
avoid the costly legalities of en- 
forcing them—or the anxiety of 
watching every move of a shady 
operator. 

Buying a house may seem hectic, 
full of technicalities, time consum- 
ing. and downright expensive. 
That's largely true. But, of course, 
if you know what problems and 
costs to expect, you can prepare to 
meet them. And, if the output 
seems great, so its the return— 
youll have a home of your own. @ 


VERY HIGH and very low temperatures extinguish all human sym- 
pathy and relations. [It ts impossible to feel any affection beyond 


78 or below 20 Fahrenheit: 


liquid beyond these limits. 


human nature ts too solid or too 


—SYDNEY SMITH 
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D: igests 


— RELATIONS has been at- 
tacked on three fronts: its critics 
claim that little or nothing has been 
accomplished by its adherents; that it 
has been supported by simpletons, in- 
competents, or, even worse, phonies; 
and that the proponents of human 
relations throttle individuality and en- 
courage blind conformity by wor- 
shipping at the.altar of organization. 
Reputable industrialists, scholars, 
and leaders reply that the opposite of 
organization is anarchy—that in any 
society people need a set of values, or 
laws and principles, in order to live 
together with mutual respect and un- 
derstanding. But the critics say that 
what industry really needs is more 
rugged individualism—that organiza- 
tional concepts are stifling, and that it 
is vital to insure that every individual 
has the freedom to fulfill his own de- 
sires, needs, and ambitions, regardless 
of the impact upon the organization. 
Let’s review some of the basic hu- 
man-relations concepts in industry. A 
major responsibility of any manager 
is to lead and direct people, to encour- 
age cooperative effort and high levels 
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of the Month 


Is Human Relations Out of Date? 


of productivity, to inspire respect and 
confidence in the company, and to 
provide satisfaction for individual 
employees. To attain these goals, man- 
agers meet together to discuss prob- 
lems of organization, economics, lead- 
ership and other subjects. In training 
conferences, a body of information 
based on the experience of successful 
managers and the findings of scholars 
in psychology, sociology, and econom- 
ics IS presented for comment and dis- 
cussion by the group. In addition, 
managers analyze their own prob- 
lems, exchange ideas, and search for 
more effective ways of motivating and 
supervising their subordinates. 
According to those who denounce 
this activity, creativity and initiative 
are stifled in these meetings and, as a 
result, men become robots and con- 
formists, stripped of courage and 
dividuality. If this is the effect of 
group education and group discus- 
sion, how can we justify the existence 
of our colleges, our universities, or, in 
fact, our entire public-school system” 
Another fundamental concept of 


the . belief that 


human relations ts 


$ 
' 
a 
4, 
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broader participation in developing 
policies and making decisions instills 
in people a feeling of belonging, of 
confidence, and of mutual under- 
stinding. This belief is based on the 
theory that when people are well in- 
formed, when they understand objec- 
tives and plans, they are more apt to 
apply themselves willingly and enthu- 
siastically to their jobs. Managers and 
supervisors have been encouraged to 
work together in committees and proj- 
ect groups so that, face to face, they 
can gain a better insight into each 
other's problems and, through moder- 
ation and compromise, arrive at bet- 
ter decisions. 

But, according to critics, it is better 
to have department heads and fore- 
men fight mt out. This develops char- 
acter. It gives men a sense of pride 
and accomplishment. The fact that in- 
terdepartmental strife Causes some un- 
happiness. triction, and dissatisfaction 
‘Ss unimportant. The fact that opera- 
lions and processes of the company 
ure bogged down while these individ- 
ualists wear each other out ts also in- 
significant. The important fact ts the 
encouragement of rugged individual. 
ism. 

Many successful managers review 
work performance with their subor- 
dinates periodically. They feel that, 
first. men work better when they 
know where they stand: second, the 
organization will operate more etlec- 
tively if a man and his boss have a 
common understanding of the worker's 
responsibilities, and third, in this way 
men can be helped to improve their 
performance. Successful supervisors 
have said that this stimulates and en- 
courages subordinates. 

We're told that this is another 


blunder. We are being autocratic, tell- 
ing subordinates what is expected of 
them. We are frustrating our workers, 
killing creativity, confining them with- 
in narrow limits. Apparently, the boss 
should encourage his subordinates to 
decide what has to be done and how 
well, and each person will set his own 
goals in complete freedom and with 
little restriction. 

Many supervisors try to develop 
more effective skills in human rela- 
tionships—in directing and leading 
their people. But here again they are 
upparently mistaken. An article in the 
Harvard Business Review States: 
“Consciously trying to practice human 
relations ts like consciously trying to 
be a gentleman. If you have to think 
about it, insincerity creeps in and per- 
sonal integrity moves out... An 
even more dangerous consequence 
may be the development of a yen for 
managing other people's lives, always. 
of course, with the most excellent 
intentions.” 

Of course, helping people to im- 
prove and grow is a very delicate 
problem, requiring a great deal of 
knowledge and skill. But is it not 
possible that an wntrained manager 
with the best of intentions can do 
even more harm unwittingly” 

Critics talk about “imetlective 
framing. “conformity,” “superficial- 
ity. and “manipulating.” Exactly what 
practices, policies, activities, and pro- 
grams are they criticizing? 

Managers must guide and train 
their subordinates, to help each indi- 
vidual perform at his maximum capa- 
city and attain -his” full potential 
growth, and in this way make. his 
maximum contribution to the success 
of the enterprise. Men and women 
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in industry can work 
harmony to achieve the goals of the 
organization, and, at the same time, 
provide for individual job satisfaction. 

In order to view human relations 
in its proper perspective and to recog- 
nize its contribution to successful busi- 


together in 


operation, it 
understand some 
cepts: 

1. An understanding of human re- 
lations provides an atmosphere = in 
which each individual is encouraged 
to express himself freely and forth- 
rightly. 

2. Human relations does not advo- 
cate “mollycoddling.” “paternalism.” 
or “universal happiness.” It means 
that the manager must understand 
human behavior and human motiva- 
tion in order to provide the leader- 
ship necessary to achieve the goals of 
the enterprise. 

3. Human relations is the 
whole management job. Every super- 
visor must be concerned with costs, 
technology, decision making, and a 


ness is necessary to 


fundamental con- 


host of other functions. Human rela- 
tions, however, is a necessary respon- 
sibility of the leader. 

4. There is no essential conflict be- 
tween an acceptance of human rela- 
tions and the need to be firm, to 
maintain highest standards of work 
performance, and to make. realistic, 
practical decisions. 

5. Men who are truly concerned 
with understanding human relations 
inspire creative thinking. encourage 
difference of opinion and independ- 
ence, and thus discourage conformity. 

Sixty-five million Americans de- 
mand a measure of dignity and satis- 
faction in their daily work. They 
want to live in an organization where 
there is good will and teamwork, 
mutual respect and understanding: 
and it’s up to their management, their 
leadership, to provide this atmosphere. 


* From an address by William V. Machover 
(Vice-President of Personned, U. S. Reduction 
Company) before a conference of the American 
Management Association 


Take a Tip from the Coach 


“SKULI 


SESSIONS” with workers can be as valuable as a football 


coach's talks with members of his team, says Max H. Forster. 
manager of management development for the International Muin- 


erals & Chemical Corporation. 


Moré of Mr. Forster's points, as outlined at a special conference 
of the American Management Association in Chicago: 
Once employees understand what they have to do, the nevt 


step is to guide them as constructively as possible. In 


these 


periodic skull. sessions, the supervisor can point out mistakes as 
they are made. The sharing of information between manager and 
workers will point up any areas of weakness, and measures can be 
taken to correct them. The primary emphasis in these group dis- 


cussions should be on specific improvement on the job. 
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Work Capacity—Finding the Limits 


HE HUMAN BODY and the human 
L mind have been developed to do 
certain things and to do them, in 
normal circumstances, very well. But 
it would be foolish, as well as in- 
efficient, to expect people to work 
adequately if their capacities, mental 
and physical, are overtaxed by badly 
designed equipment or faulty condi- 
tions. Poor equipment or conditions 
may affect a man’s attitude toward his 
work and toward his fellows, and 
may subject him to needless stress. 

Says Sir Frederick Bartlett, a prom- 
inent English psychologist: 

“Every psychological measure 
is a measure of range. The funda- 
mental features of a performance 
will remain stable over a. certain 
range of its conditions. Outside this 
range they will change, often in a 
dramatic and radical manner. It ts 
predominantly important to establis/ 
this range, and to find its limits.” 

Bartlett and psychologist’ Russell 
Davis have performed many experi- 
ments on fatigue following highly 
skilled work. They found that. when 
workers are overtired—when, that is, 
their capacities are stretched beyond 
lmit—they tend to overcorrect 
movements, and to make them too 
late: their responses are not coordi- 
nated, and they feel emotionally irri- 
tated and 
physically uncomfortable. 

A similar series of experiments on 
the effects of a prolonged radar 
watch showed that performance de- 
teriorated sharply after only halt an 
hour—unless keeping watch was alter- 
nated with other work. A later investi- 
gation showed a marked falling off 


dissatisfied, as well as 


of efficiency when the effective tem- 
perature rose above 8&83°-87° F. In 
both cases, the limits of human Ca- 
pacity—-the range outside which per- 
formance deteriorated—were clearly 
shown. 

Other experiments have been car- 
ried out to find the best position for 
controls of different kinds. It ts 
comparatively easy to determine the 
best height for a control, whether 
it should be pushed or pulled, and so 
on. But other kinds of controls may 
be misleading. Should, for example, a 
dial have a large number of grada- 
tions or only the essential 
Strangely enough, dial readings are 
less accurate if too many fixed points 
for comparison are provided. The 
human mind is capable of making 
quick and accurate calculations; and 
it functions better when the eyes and 
other senses arent burdened with too 
many details. 

These researches have also shown 
a way to combat stress and to over- 
come -to some extent the difficulties 
that come about when human capa- 
cities are ignored. In an experimental 
cockpit which Bartlett and his associ- 
ates used, the flight was split up into 
15-minute periods. The pilot was pro- 
vided with a clock, so that he could 
schedule his work and measure his 
performance. When he did not use 
the clock as a check, his skill began 
to deteriorate after about two hours. 
But if he used the clock to check 
his performance, he could carry on 
for long periods without any lessening 
of skill. In other words, the man who 
knows how he is getting on can go 
on longer. Knowledge of results is 


ones? 


@© 1957, by the Society for Personnel Administration 
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perhaps one of the most vital factors 
in learning, and its importance has 
been demonstrated many times by 
different investigators. 

It is also important to avoid delay 
in giving this knowledge, for that is 
apt to reduce the effectiveness of the 
information. Take, for example, an 
experiment on incompleted tasks. The 
subjects were given a series of prob- 
lems to solve and were allowed to 
finish only half of them. Later, they 
recalled the unfinished tasks about 90 
per cent as often as the completed 
ones. The unfinished task nags at us; 
it can be forgotten only once we have 
got it over and done with. Anyone at 
work has to put aside one task to 
deal with another from time to time, 
and often it is impossible to pay full 
attention to a new job when some 
business has been left unfinished. It 
might seem that the resulting be- 
havior is caused by inhibitions or ag- 
gression, or some other deep emo- 
tional disturbance, when it is merely 
the result of an unfinished problem 
that distracts attention from the work 
at hand. 

The difficulty people have in re- 
membering an incompleted task while 
they are doing something else can be 
tested by a simple experiment. Take 
a pack of ordinary playing cards and 


pick them up one at a time, laying 
each one face down on a table. As 
you turn down each card, try to 
visualize it. At the same time, picture 
the card you looked at two turns be 
fore. Very few people can do this ac- 
curately—but it ts the sort of situation 
that occurs all the time in industry 
when the transmission of information 
is not properly organized. 

Any study of the environment and 
its relation to motivation must take 
into account the physical and mental 
limits of human capacity. Experimen- 
tal studies in this field have empha- 
sized the value of a knowledge of 
results, not only as an incentive to 
greater output and to quicker and 
more effective learning, but as an 
aid to morale in general. Other ex- 
periments have shown the limits of 
mental capacity; they suggest that 
neglect of those limits sometimes ac- 
counts for difficulties in human rela- 
tions. Aims and aspirations may be 
hindered as much by people’s having 
to work under conditions that stretch 
their physical and mental capacities 
beyond their limits as by emotional 
problems or group tensions. 


* 7. M. Higham 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Vol. 20, No. 5, p. 7:6 


WHEN WE ACT upon the formula of “giving service’ 


we seem to get 


what we want and we also get it for the other person, too. In the 
high art of serving others, workers sustain their morale, manage- 
ment keeps its customers, and the nation prospers. One of the 
indisputable lessons of life is that we cannot get or keep anything 
for ourselves alone unless we also get it for others, too. 


J. Ricnarp SNneep, 
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Standards of Performance: A Definition and a Plan 


OUSLY OR UNCONSCIOUSLY, 
every employee's performance is 
rated. But the method of rating must 
be chosen carefully, for the results can 
be either of real benefit or downright 
harmful to employee morale and pro- 
ductivity. Too many plans fail to let 
the worker know what 
he is expected to do, to 
tell him how he’s 
ing. Or to supply an et- 
fective yardstick for 
measuring his output. 
These limitations beds), 
lead to real difficulties 
in counseling, handling collective-bar- 
guining disputes, determining in- 
creases in pay and position, and en- 
couraging improved performance. 
One method of preventing these 
difficulties is the establishment of defi- 
nite standards of performance. Until 
recently limited to hourly paid pro- 
duction standards of  per- 
formance are now used also in meas- 


do- 


workers, 


uring the work of white-collar 
workers, maintenance men, and other 
employees. 

What are standards of perform- 


ance? Basically, they re written state- 
ments of conditions that should exist 
when a job is well done. Here are some 
of the benefits that can be. derived 
from such a system: 

|. Each worker has a blueprint of 
the results he must attain to do his 
work satisfactorily. He knows what ts 
expected of him. 

2. Marked improvements tn per 
formance trequently better 
understanding of basic objectives. 

3. The process of setting up stand- 


follow a 


urds of performance sharpens the 
judgment of the supervisor in ap- 
praising results. The more accurate 
the appraisal, the more effective the 
supervisor. 

4+. The establishment of standards 
can prevent -overloading or under- 
loading of workers, and 
can promote clear and 
fuir work assignments. 

S. The appraisal of 
results clearly pinpoints 
the areas requiring 
more training to attain 
the standard. 

On production jobs, exact measure- 
ments can be made in terms of time 
required per unit and labor cost per 
unit. But even where exact physical 
measurements cannot be made, per- 
formance standards can still be estab- 
lished. Standards of quality, quantity, 
cost, and time can be established for 
any job, even though the setting of 
these levels of performance may re- 
main in part a matter of judgment. 

How do you establish performance 
standards? Consider these steps: 

|. Brine toevether evervbody con- 
cerned. Then, through group discus- 
sion and participation, break down 
the job into major segments of per- 
formance. 

A senior distribution clerk might 
have these duties: 

a) Distributes invoices, supplies, 
field orders, purchase orders. 

b) Prepares appropriate journal 
vouchers. 

c) Checks distribution made by 
other clerks 

d) Compiles reports as assigned. 


=> 
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2. Analyze each segment and set 
performance standards. As an exam- 
ple, consider the distribution clerk’s 
position. In this case performance is 
up to standard when— 

a) All distribution information is 
promptly posted on the proper 
form. 

b) Detailed financial analysis is 
made at least once each year. 

c) Reports to supervisor are 
clear and detailed. 

d) Distribution takes 
quickly and smoothly. 

3. Put the standards in writing. 
After a given period of time, appraise 
the results. You will probably find 
that some changes are necessary. New 
methods for computing actual per- 
formance figures may develop, so that 
an item originally considered unmeas- 
urable becomes measurable. Often, 
also, the original list of standards can 
be condensed after reviewing the en- 
tire subject. 

A question often arises about the 
difference between a standard of per- 
formance and a job description. A 
job description sets forth the signifi- 
cant duties and responsibilities in- 
volved in a specific job assignment. 
It doesn't specify the results of per- 
forming the job satisfactorily. 


place 


A standard of performance also dil- 
fers from a standard operating pro- 
cedure, which deals with the method 
specified in performing the job but 
doesn't indicate results. 

Performance standards tell an em- 
ployee how much (quantity), how 
well (quality), in what time (time), or 
in what manner (manner) he should 
perform each work assignment to do 
an acceptable job. Here is an exam- 
ple of the performance standards for 
a secretary-receptionist: 

1. Quantity—Types at the rate of 
five acceptable pages per hour. 
Quality—Less than 3 per cent of 
the work is returned for any 
controllable reason. 

3. Time—Distributes mail within 
10 minutes after its receipt in 
the office. 

4. Manner—Deals diplomatically 
with visitors so that justifiable 
complaints are rarely received 
by the supervisor. 

The language used in writing the 
standard should be clear. Supervisor 
and subordinate must have the same 
idea of what constitutes standard or 
satisfactory performance. 


tv 


* Sidney H. Phillips 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
March, 1958, p. 13:4 


Don't Wait for Perfection 
TOO MANY OF Us wait to do the perfect thing with the result that 
we do nothing. The way to get ahead is to start now. While many 
of us are waiting until conditions are “just right” before we go 


ahead, others are stumbling along, fortunately 


ignorant of the 


dangers that beset them. By the time we, in our superior wisdom, 
decide to make a start, we discover that people we considered 
“fools,” in their blundering way, have traveled a considerable 
distance. If you start now, you will know a lot: next year that 


you don’t know now. 


—-WILLIAM FEATHER 


The Art of Asking Questions 


lp DESIRE AND WILL to learn are 
essential for evervone who would 
be a leader. A strong sense of curios- 
ity, and a well-developed capacity for 
questioning, are vital to 
thought. 

Learning to ask useful questions 
calls for understanding the aims and 
methods of questioning. plus a large 
amount of practice. 

The successful questioner needs to 
know: 

1. When to question. 

Generally speaking, there are four 
times in any problem-solving sequence 
when it is important to ask questions: 

When vou are trying to define or 
uncover the real problem. In industry, 
as im medicine, symptoms can often 
obscure the disease. 


creative 


When you are collecting informa- 
tion relevant to the problem. Ques- 
tioning is a means of getting all the 
facts. 

When vou are gathering ideas that 
may offer possible solutions to your 
problem. 

When you are evaluating vour ideas 
or different courses of action to select 
a possible solution. 

2. Techniques of questioning. 

During World War II, officers were 
trained to ask themselves questions 
based on the old news-reporting stand- 
bys, “Who, what, why, when, where, 
how?” 

The creative questioner must de- 
velop a type of dual personality: while 
he participates in the creative act, he 
must also be able to step out of the 
problem trom time to time and look 
at the big picture. Otherwise, his mind 


may be too busy with immediate dif- 
ficulties to pay much attention to what 
is ahead. 

Another way of stating this theory 
is to suggest that you ask questions 
first to establish the big picture: its 
boundaries, limitations. history, and 
general characteristics. Once this is 
established, you can step back and 
look for the area that seems to offer 
most immediate possibilities for at- 
tack. 

Gradually, with the big picture con- 
stantly in the back of your mind, re- 
duce it to a series of smaller details. 
But don't try to zero in on details too 
soon. If you do, you may miss some- 
thing important in’ the over-all pic- 
ture. 

3. Kinds of questions. 

No one list of questions will, of 
course, cover all your problems and 
interests. However, there are certain 
general types of questions you can 
keep in mind. Consider: 

a) What is around you. Question- 
ing your present methods may lead 
to your eliminating unnecessary oper- 
ations or simplifying your procedures. 
Asking about working conditions can 
lead to improved safety measures or 
climination of accident hazards. Such 
a simple question as, “How can we 
reduce waste on this operation?” can 
often lead to more profitable produc- 
tion. 

b) Healthy skepticism. Ask ques- 
tions about the “why” of things to 
keep yourself (and others) from get- 
ting into ruts. Frequently, a “why?” 
challenge to an accepted procedure 
can uncover the fact that the only rea- 
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son for doing something a certain way 
is that it has always been done this 
way. Establish whether or not this ts 
still the best way to handle it. 

c) When and where. Timing, of 
course, includes the end of an effort 
as well as its beginning. Asking 
“where?” is logical for a new ma- 
chine’s location—even the location of 
a new water fountain in the shop. 
(“Where are the largest number of 
. Where does the traffic 
flow? . Where are the present wa- 
ter pipes? ... Where are the drain 
pipes? Considering these, just where 
is the best place for the water foun- 
tain?” ) 

d) Personalities. The acceptance or 
rejection of any new idea or method 
depends largely upon the people in- 
volved. So does the degree of success 
in carrying out an order. Ask about 
the “who” of things—“Who will have 
to approve this? What are his likes, 
dislikes, strengths, weaknesses? What 
are the qualities we need in a man 
to handle this operation? Who comes 
closest to having those qualities now? 
Who could be trained?” 

e) Speculative questions. William 
QO. Uraneck, of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, suggests using what he calls 
“trigger questions,” which use an im- 
agined event to bring about new ap- 
proaches. “What if the size of the de- 
partment were changed? What if the 
Organization consisted entirely of 
women? What ideas would you sug- 
gest if the workers were children—or 
if the workers were all from foreign 
countries?” The answers to such ques- 
tions can be applied to actual prob- 
lems either as is or with modification, 
and will sometimes be better than 


workers”? 
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solutions arrived at through more con- 
ventional questioning. 
4. Putting questions to work. 

Different types of problems call tor 
diterent types of questions. Here are 
three check lists that more or less 
cover the times you should pay spe- 
cial attention to your questioning: 

a) Questions that define or uncoy- 
er problems: 

“Can we increase the function? Can 
we make the product do more things?” 

“Can we get a higher performance 
level? Make the product longer lived? 
—More reliable?—More accurate’ 
Safer?——More convenient to use’ 
Easier to repair and maintain?” 

“Can we lower the cost? Eliminate 
excess parts? Substitute cheaper ma- 
terials?” 

If the answer to such questions ts 
“yes,” or “possibly,” you may have a 
real opportunity to apply some crea- 
tive thinking. 

b) Questions that get facts: 

“Can we make it? Do we have 
personnel in the company to manu- 
facture it now? Do we need technical 
staff to develop manufacture 


it? Do we have the machines?” 


“What will the product be like’ 
Size?— Weight?— Handling properties? 

Perishable? How will we transport 
finished product? Can related products 
be developed?” 

If the answer to any of these ques- 
tions is unfavorable, the standard fol- 
low-up question is “Can we change 
this situation?” 

c) Questions that lead to decisions: 
Some departments of the U. S. Navy 
use a 10-point check list to evaluate 
new ideas. These points apply equally 
to nonmilitary business decisions: 


|. Will it increase production—im- 
prove quality? 

Is it a more efficient utilization of 
manpower? 

3. Does it improve methods of oper- 
ation, maintenance, or construc- 
tion? 

4+. Is it an improvement over the 
present tools and machinery” 

5. Does it improve safety? 

6. Does it prevent waste-——-conserve 
materials? 

7. Does it 
work? 

8. Does it reduce costs? 

9. Does it improve present office 
methods? 

10. Will it improve working condi- 
tions? 

If the answer to any of these is 
“ves,” you have a constructive idea. 

By using a question-check list on 
routine problems, you explore 
areas you might otherwise miss. But 
don't let a check list become a routine 
tool that you use without imagination. 
5. When to stop. 

Just asking questions is not going 
to accomplish anything for you or 


climinate unnecessary 


your company, no matter how sound 
and meaningful the answers. Eventu- 
ally, you reach a point where you have 
to stop asking and start doing. Com- 
mon sense will tell you when this 
point has been reached. However, con- 
sider these suggestions: 

Before you start your questioning, 
know what it is you want to find out. 
This will help you recognize it when 
you get it. 

Stop probing when the answers be- 
gin to repeat—when you are no longer 
learning anvthing new or usable as a 
result of your questioning. 

Always conclude with one final 
question: “Have I overlooked any 
sources of new answers’ 

The managers own questioning 
ability should serve to set the example 
for the department. When your work- 
ers find out that the boss ts interested 
in new ideas, new challenges, new 
and better ways of doing things, you 
may begin to enjoy totally unexpected 
benefits. 

*Joseph G. Mason 
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How Much Moonlighting? 


MOONLIGHTING seems to be holding its own on the American 
labor front. The U.S. Census Bureau, in a 1957 survey, estimated 
that 342 million workers held two or more jobs. That's one out 
of every 20 employees in the country. The number was virtually 
unchanged from the previous year. Nearly all the moonlighters held 
just two jobs; only 100,000 reported three or more. 

Most had a full-time job during regular working hours, plus 
part-time work in the evenings or on weekends. Others shifted jobs 
during the week or made up a full week's work through a combi- 


nation of part-time jobs. 


As a group, married men are more likely to be moonlighters than 


women or single men. 


6) 


THOSE 
NEW MOTORS 
NEED PAMPERING 


['S NO FLUKE that the new motors 
| you've installed in the past few 
years run hotter than the old models. 
There are good reasons for the extra 


heat—and here they are: 
Recent rerating by National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association 


allowed manufacturers to reduce frame 
sizes and take advantage of today’s bet- 
ter insulation. 

. Class-B-insulation (moderately 
high-temperature) motors are in 
wider and wider use. 

. Rewinding overloaded motors 
with higher-temperature insulations in- 
stead of installing larger motors is 
almost standard practice in many 
plants. 

. Silicone-insulated —(Class-H) 
motors with windings operating up 
to 180° Centigrade are fast eliminat- 
ing objections to smaller, efficient. 
“hot” motors. 

Here are four hints for working 
efficiently with hot motors: 

1. Give ‘em the back of your hand. 

Educate your operators and main- 
tenance people in the common-sense 
rules they ll need. The surface of a 
fully loaded silicone-insulated motor 
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designed for 180° C. may reach 110 
C. That's far below normal operating 
temperature for such common indus- 
trial equipment as drying ovens—or 
even 100-watt light bulbs. But its 
hot enough to cause a painful burn. 
One of the most eilective ways to 
get the idea encourage 
workers to feel the motor by tapping 
it lightly with the knuckles—-nor with 
the palm of the hand. This prevents 
burns and protects against shock from 
a frame that’s electrically charged. An 
electric shock causes muscles to con- 


across 1s to 


tract and will therefore pull the 
knuckles away by reflex action. A 
palm-down approach will tend to 


draw the hand still closer if a shock 
occurs. This practice can be drama- 
tized by posters, as well as individual 
instruction. 

2. Guard them well. 

High-temperature motors, properly 
insulated, can be used even in explo- 
sive atmospheres. Although Under- 
writers’ Laboratories has not published 


a temperature limit for motor frames 
operating in Class-I1, Group-D loca- 
tions (explosive gasoline, lacquer, and 
vapors), it has been using a temper- 
ature limit of 280°C. UL will approve 


silicone-insulated motors for explosive 


atmospheres only if they meet UL 
requirements. 

At least one manufacturer has re- 
ceived UL approval for a high-tem- 
perature motor designed for such use. 
But UL. specifies that high-tempera- 
ture motors must have a thermostat 
to disconnect motor from line before 
the exterior temperature of the motor 
reaches 280°C. For more hazardous 
areas (explosive ether, ethylene, va- 
pors), 
also permissible, but thermostatic pro- 


high-temperature motors are 


fection must disconnect the motor 
hefore 180°C. 

3. Watch out for paints and lead 
Wires, 

Early tests with silicone-insulated 
motors show that attached components 
must also stand high temperatures. 
One result: flexible silicone-rubber 
insulations, used for lead wires and 


cable—now available through standard 


sources. Special paint is also available 
for frames and attached accessories of 
hot motors. Heat-stable pigments and 
silicone resins give the paints heat 
resistance. The maintenance depart- 
ment should take special care of wires 
and should carefully select paints for 
hotter motors. 

4. Watch your lubricants. 

Petroleum lubrication beyond 80 C. 
is not dependable, say most ball-bear- 
ing and Jubricant manufacturers. Be- 
cause of this, silicone manufacturers 
have developed high-temperature lu- 
bricants. Tests and field experience 
indicate that the new lubricants can 
lubricate ball bearings at 120° to 125 
C. (with winding temperatures of 180 


When bearings approach [80° C. 
(in high-temperature, special-design. 
silicone-insulated motors), specially 
treated “loose-fit™ ball bearings can 
operate at least 4.000 hours without 
relubrication. 


*C. A. Doremire 
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Our Restless Population 


AMERICANS MOVE -AROUND so much, it wouldn't seem likely that 
they'd hold still long enough to_have their traveling habits docu- 
mented. However, Business Week reports, the Census Bureau some- 
how managed to make a nose-count of travelers during the first 
1S weeks of 1957, and the statistics are impressive. Defining a trip 
as involving at least 200 miles all told or at least one night away 
from home, the Bureau tound that some 48 million Americans took 
round trips, averaging 4.3 days each. Visits to trends and relatives 


accounted for the biggest proportion 


21.4 million trips—and bust- 


ness trips came next, with 13.6 million. 
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Pension Funds—More and Better 


tHE NUMBER OF pension funds and the benefits possible under 
them hit a new peak in 1957, reports J. E. McMahon in The New 
York Times. The number of private plans rose to 27,000 last year 
from 24,000 in 1956. At the same time, total assets set a new hgh 
of about $33'2_ billion. 

Most of the new pension plans adopted in 1957 were of the non- 
contributory type, in which the employer foots the entire bill. 
The normal retirement age of 65 is still the usual time that pen- 
sions begin, but more and more corporations are taking a liberal 
attitude toward this provision. In some companies, workers may 
retire on a partial basis when they reach 65, working a few 
months each year until they reach 70. 

Many of the new plans allowed more payments for retirement, 
disability, and other benefits. 
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AMA’‘s newest handbook 


for supervisors .. . 


LEADERSHIP 
ON THE JOB 


Guides to Good 


Supervision 


Drawn from the best in Supervisory Management, LEADERSHIP ON THE 
Jon fills the need for a single volume of authoritative, up-to-date information 
on the newest supervisory practices. Like Supervisory Management itself, 


it offers — 


* practical discussions of the supervisor's expanding role in 
company operations, 
* proven solutions to specific supervisory problems, and 


* workable guides to better human relations for the supervisor. 


The articles in LEADERSHIP On Tue Jon—selected and edited by the staff 
of Supervisory Management—are particularly valuable for the supervisor 
because of their realistic, common-sense approach to his special require- 
ments. In every respect, LEADERSHIP ON Tue Jos is a timely, significant 


addition to AMA's basic bookshelf for supervisors. 


CONTENTS: The Manager's Job. Communication Is Management. Building 
and Developing a Competent Workforce. Emplovee Attitudes: The “Raw 
Materials” of Morale. Special Personnel Problems. Managing Your Job. Union- 


Management Relations. The Job Bevond the Job: Community Relations. 


304 pages $6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SD, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 

AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on al! orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more. unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% scales tox 
for orders to be delivered in New York City 
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